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Killing verdict stands □ Parents continue fight □ Bidding war likely despite warning Jobless 

Woodward free -at a price i&t, 


Joanna Coles in New York 
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L OUISE Woodward, 
the au pair con- 
victed of killing a 
nine-month-old 
boy, is expected to 
return to Britain 
and a potential six-figure sum 
from the tabloid press thfe 
week, despite a judge's recom- 
mendation that she should 
not profit from her story. 

By 4-3, the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts yesterday 
uph eld the trial judge's con- 
troversial decision to reduce 
her original second -degree 
murder conviction to the 
manslaughter of Matthew 
Eappen. 

The boy’s father Sunil w»M 
last night that he would 
launch a wrongful death law 
suit against Woodward. 

The seven judges also up- 
held Judge Hiller ZobeTa deci- 
sion to reduce her original 15- 
year sentence to the 279 days 
she had already served on 
remand. 

But Justice Coleman, one of 
the dissenting judges, said 
Woodward should not be 
allowed to look after childr en 
. again and should be pre- 
vented from profiting -from 
her crime. 

Britain's Press Complaints 
Commission said last night it 
was up to editors to decide if 
they should pay Woodward 
TSr her story after consider- 
ing the industry's code of 
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behind the scenes wheeler- 
dealing that led to the (all-out 
with her lawyer Elaine Whit- 
field Sharp. She was horrified 
to find out about the Wood- 
wards’ behaviour, and 
branded Louise a “lying mon- 
ster" in a conversation taped 
by a journalist 

Yesterday's decision means 
Woodward is free to go home 
after an 1 8-month rollercoas- 
ter ride around the American 
justice system. Her lawyer 
Andrew Good said she can 
"go to college and begin the 
rest of her life", but the deci- 
sion was not an outright vic- 
tory for either side. 

Both sides appealed gainst 
Judge Zobel's decision. Wood- 
ward's lawyers had 


There are 
degrees of 
injustice, and 
the outcome 
could have 
been much 
worse' 

Andrew Good, 
Woodward lawyer 
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. TSifi code says that “pay- 
nieqfpr offers of payment for 
- steles, pictures or informa- 
tion, must not be made di- 
rectly or through agents to 
convicted or confessed crimi- 
nals or to their associates — 
.“who/may include family, 
friends and colleagues — ex- 
-cqrtwhere the material con- 
.■ ,'cemed ought to be published 
in the public interest and pay- 
. ment is necessary for this to 
vbedone”. 

c.-But the Woodwards are be- 
'lieved to have received 
^:£40J)00 from the Daily Mail 
for an interview given to the 
-paper by Louise's parents 
Gary and Sue last November. 

Despite publicly denying 
that .they intended to make 
money from the tragedy, it is 
understood the family contin- 
ued to negotiate with news- 
papers and publishers over 
.rights to her life story. 

. 'The Dally Mail is thought 
to he head ing the tabloid pack 
fear the story, and it was the 


demanded her manslaughter 
conviction be quashed out- 
right, while the prosecution 
had hoped to have the origi- 
nal Jury verdict reinstated 
and Woodward sent back to 
jafl. 

The Supreme Court took 
three months to reach a deci- 
sion. Gary Woodward woke 
his daughter at 10am yester- 
day in Marble Head, near Bos- 
ton, where she and her 
parents have been staying 
with a friend, to tell her the 
news. 

Susan Woodward said the 
decision was “absolutely fan- 
tastic." Only three days ago, 
Mrs Woodward's farmer best 
friend and Woodward cam- 
paigner. Jean Jones, accused 
her of mismanaging the 
money raised by the public to 
help Louise. 

Though Louise refhsed to 
comment herself her lawyers 
expressed relief that she 
could finally go home but also 
disappointment that her con- 
viction still stood. “There is 
unrefuted biological evidence 


- that the skull fracture (suf- 
t fered by Matthew) did not 

- occur while Louise had sole 
1 custody of Matthew,” said Mr 

- Good. 

I - He said the au-pair still 

- maintained her absolute ln- 
I nocence. But he accepted the 

court's decision was prag- 
• matic. “We recognise there 
! are degrees of injustice and 

- the outcome could have been 
t much worse." 

Mr Good said Woodward 
i would go home as soon as 
‘ possible when she received 
her passport, confiscated by 
the court last October, which 
could take several days. 

Questioned over Mrs Whit- 
field Sharp's allegations that 
Woodward was trying to sell 
her story for several hundred 
thousand pounds, Mr Good 
said he was not aware of any 
deal “There are no deals. I 
don't understand Louise will 
profit from Matthew's death." 

Speaking on American tele- 
vision, Mrs Whitfield Sharp 
denied ever saying she 
thought Woodward was guilty 
but repeated her concerns 
over the management of the 
trust fond by Mrs Woodward. 

After joining the Eappen 
family as their au-pair in De- 
cember 1996, Louise Wood- 
ward was arrested and 
charged with the first degree 
murder of Matthew Eappen in 
February 1997. 

After a five-week trial last 
October, in which the prose- 
cution argued that. she hod 
smashed Matthew Eappen 's 
skull with the same force as 
dropping him from a two 
storey building, the au-pair 
was convicted of second 
degree murder last October. 

The defence claimed that' 
Matthew died of an earlier 
injury. 

| But in a surprise decision 
1 10 days later, which drew 
media comment from across 
the world, Judge Zobel over- 
ruled the jury verdict and 
reduced the conviction to 
manslaughter setting the au- 
pair free. 

Yesterday Deborah and 
Sunil Eappen refused to com- 
ment on the decision and left 
their home with a police es- 
cort for an undisclosed 
address. Mrs Eappen gave 
birth to a new baby. Kevin, 
last month. 

From her home in Chicago, 
Matthew's grandmother 
Achamma Eappen said: ‘To 
not angry but ... its kind of 
you lose faith in the justice 
system, you really do.” ' 
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Seumas Milne 
and Mark Atkinson 

U NEMPLOYMENT has 
increased for the first 
time in more than two 
years, official figures will 
show today, presenting the 
Government with the first 
real test of its economic poli- 
cies and New Deal 
programme. 

The jobless total will regis- 
ter Its first rise since March 
1996 — the last blip in a five- 
year downward trend — and 
will heighten fears that the 
economy is heading for a 
sharper downturn than had 
been hoped. 

Alarmingly for the Govern- 
ment today's figures will also 
show earnings growth run- 
ning at a rate the Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown, believes can- 
not be sustained. 

Although slower economic 
growth had been expected to 
produce lengthening dole 
queues, a rise in the jobless 
figures today will come as a 
surprise in the City, where 
analysts had been predicting 
a fall in May of around 12,000. 

But the long-running fall in 
British unemployment has 
been reversed by the high 
pound and interest rates, 
which have hit manufactur- 
ing to particular — and the 
economy has yet to absorb the 
fun impact or the Aslan finan- 
cial crisis. 

"We have been warning for 
same time that the high value 
of the pound would hit jobs," 
a TOC spokesman said last 
night “ami it looks like our 
worst fears have been 
confirmed." 

Normally, rising unemploy- 
ment would end pressure for 
further interest rate rises. 
But the acceleration of aver- 
age earnings growth from the 
current 49 per cent rate — 
which could in turn feed fur- 
ther price rises — is likely to 
mean rates remaining at least 
on hold. They could even be 
i n c re ased to avoid a breach or 
the Government's 29 per cent 
inflation target 
The Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee 
Will want to see earning s 
growth falling back before 
they cut the cost of 
borrowing. 


Coming home . . . Louise Woodward is free to leave the US — and set to cash in on a newspaper deal photograph: brwj snydgi **»*&*. 





‘Lots of the boys are still at home. There’s plenty of time yet’ 

£s British hooligans passed Ijia gSUTSSZ I Portsmouth largely I are the new recruits/’ says I 
Ifimi'inh tho Frpnflh nm irts /A ism had a recruit- through attending England Chris, who wffl Join than this 



cAs British hooligans passed 
Sthrough the French courts 
yesterday police expressed 
.surprise at the large number of 
‘unknowns’ in their ranks, 
in London Robert 
talked to hardcore 
iligans about to set off for 
France and listened to claims 
ait football hooliganism is 
k in fashion 


£ £ Jk FEW years ago, 
football hoollgan- 
ism had a recruit- 
ment problem," says Chris. 
"Same rhing happened in in- 
formation technology, before 
the business picked up again. 
And now, as you can see in 
France, football's got its new 
recruits too.” 

Chris, a 31-year-old from 
Portsmouth, speaks with 
some authority. Information 
technology is his profession 
— he works in the City; foot- 
ball hooliganism is his regu- 
lar occup a tion. Tali, articu- 
late, well-dressed, Chris has 
been watching events unfold 
in Marseille from home. 

He had not expected things 
to “kick off” so quickly, he 
explains, sitting in a pub in 


south London. Chris follows 
Portsmouth but, largely 
through attending England 
games, has made hooligan al- 
liances throughout the 
country. He is proud of the 
number of category Cs — 
hard-core hooligans accord- 
ing to the police's classifica- 
tion — stored on his mobile 
phone. 

‘‘Lots of the boys are still at 
home," he says. “There's 
plenty of time yet Don't for- 
get we might still play Ger- 
many or Argentina. We've 
been waiting for Argentina." 

Tim Hollis, the South York- 
shire assistant chief constable 

in charge of British fiaiartn 

with the French security 
effort, expressed surprise that 
there were so many “signifi- 
cant newcomers” causing 


trouble in Marseille. “These 
are the new recruits,’’ says 
Chris, who will join them this 
weekend. 

His recruitment analogy 
captures the resurgence in 
football-related violence. 
“People should have realised 
it was big again after Rome," I 
says Ken, a 33-year-old electri- 
cian and “West Ham boy", 
referring to the violence at 
the Italy-Engiand match last 
autumn. 

“But the FA wanted to play 
it down because of our World 
Cup bid.” Influenced or not 
by its wish to stage the 2006 
tournament, the Football 
Association's report con- 
cluded that there were only 70 
hard-core hooligans in Rome. 
“More- like 2900, ” says Ken. 
turn to page 2, column 3 



A Scotland fan celebrat- 
ing as his team kept alive 
their hopes of qualifying 
for the second stage of 
the World Cup by draw- 
ing 1-1 with Norway in 
Bordeaux. The Scots 
were the better side but 
needed an equaliser 
from Craig Burley to gain 
their first Group A point. 

Pnatograpk Marti 
TTMupson/ABtport 

Sport, pages 14-1 6; 

Release of fans undermines 
tough talk, page 4; Polly 
Toynbee, pages; Letters, 
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Beckettteam ‘incandescent’ in cabinetfeud as Blair backs £3 mini m 

Give us our winter Brown wins youth pay Tig 

of discontent 



Simon Hoggart 


a NN Widdecombe made 
# \ her first bie speech firom 
g\the despatch box yester- 


#11 he despatch box yester- 
day . I enjoyed what I heard. 

Sadly, wasn’t much. 

Someone had got the volume 
control wrong. Even at her 
normal speaking level she 
sounds like those badly tuned 
amplifiers at rock concerts. 
Just when you’ve worked out 
which song is being played 
underneath the barrage or 
noise, there’s a tremendous 
“scre eccc " sound and every- 
body slams their hands on to 
their ears. 

“Fund hold-screeeef” 
"People feel scr eeeed own,” 
and “what he B WE KEEP be 
doing is . . It's like being 
addressed by a convention of 
angry bats. 

There’s an old Hollywood 
cliche in which the roguish 
hero says to the feisty hero- 
ine: “You know, you look 
beautiful when you're angry.” 
Miss Widdecombe appears to 
be angry all the time, and she 
does look rather stylish these 
days. The jet black suit and 
the jet black hair set off the 
primrose blouse. In the old 
days she flopped over the box, 
so that you thought she was 
about to play the national 
anthem on motorhoms and 
beg for fish. Now she stands op 

straight 

The House was. however, at 
Its worst The topic was wait- 
ing lists in the National 
Health Service, which have 
risen by about 100,000 since 
Labour got In — even though 
reducing the lists was one of 
the party’s "early pledges”. 

This is a difficulty. They 
might once have tried to fight 
back with soundbites: "We 
don't say hospital waiting lists 
any longer. We call them ’Rcill 
Calls of Hope'.” 

Now they have adopted a 
subtler, multi-layered strat- 
egy, which is to declare that 
the Tories can’t talk since 
waiting lists rose steadily 
under them, and Labour has 
put lots of money Into hospi- 


tals. and that the lists will fell 
sooner or later (they hope) 
and, in any case, who in their 

ri ght mind thought they 
would drop straight away? 

You didn't believe we would 
do It just because we promised 
we would? Are you mad? Ha, 
ha! 

Meanwhile the Tories pre- 
tend that all the problems 
feced by tbe NHS date from 
May 2 last year. Miss Wldde- 

I combe even blamed the Gov- 
ernment for tbe &flure of 
thousands of old age pension- 
ers to die. "The Winter Crisis 
that did not materialise!” she 
shouted through the PA sys- 
tem that Is her larynx. “Extra 
nurses paid at great expense! 
They had nothing to 
SCREEEEP because there was 
no winter crisis'.” 

She added that it wasn’t ac- 
tually Frank Dobson's fault 
that the winter bad been 
milder than expected, which 
was nice of her. But some of us 
remember how tbe Tories 
were banging on about the 
Winter of Discontent for al- 
most two decades after it hap- 
pened. Now they are mo anin g 
about the Winter erf Content 

At this point Labour offi- 
cials began passing around a 
paper full of tendentious stat- 
istics. For every hospital the 
Tories said had been closed, 
they produced figures 
demonstrating the vast 
amount of cash being spent on 
the nation’s health. 

Some young Labour lick- 
spittle interrupted Miss 

Widdecombe to ask whether 
she was aware that some £5 
million was being lavished on 
the west Kent area? One hun- 
dred and thirty-two new beds! 
Ill health in the west Kent 
region abolished! The papers 
would be Rill ofletters from 
Delighted of Tunbridge Wells. 

I did not catch the young 
greaser’s name, but you can be 
sure it is now engraved in the 
whips’ Golden Book of 
Remembrance. 

Tories spotted that all the 
interventions were being read 
from the crib sheet and 
shouted: "Come on, pass it 
along! Read it out!” 

Then they produced their 
own scripted horror story — a 
boy with a painful throat con- 
dition which had not been 
treated for 19 months- 1 am 
sure this is a scandal but they 
should be wary of making too 
much of single cases — don’t 
they remember the War of 
Jennifer’s Ear? 


Review 


Music beyond 
redemption 


Andrew Clements 


Dr Ox's Experiment 

English National Opera, 
London Coliseum 


I T IS possible for a vivid 
staging to redeem a new 
opera — David Freeman 
managed to turn base metal 
into gold at the Coliseum with 
Philip Glass's Akhnaten — but 
sometimes the task is beyond 
the most fertile visual imagin- 
ation. The film-maker Atom 
Egoyan's production of Dr 
Ox’s Experiment. Gavin 
Bryars’s commission Cor ENO, 
conjures arresting stage pic- 
tures, but they can do nothing 
to breathe life into a dramati- 
cally inert and often miscalcu- 
lated piece of music theatre. 

The Jules Verne short story 
on which Blake Morrison has 
based his libretto is a slender 
tale: a parable of social engin- 
eering maybe, or of industrial- 
isation or of missionary inter- 
ference. The ruthless Dr Ox 
and his assistant, Ygdne, de- 
scend upon the somnolent 
town of Quiquendone, some- 
where in Flanders, which has 
not changed for 700 years. The 
inhabitants produce whipped 
cream and barley sugar, all of 
whicb they consume them- 
selves. and life goes on in a 
tranquil lethargy. 

■ Under the guise of bringing 
electricity to the town Ox car- 
ries out an experiment, piping 
an oxygen-like gas into file at- 
mosphere to see what effect it 
has on behaviour. The effect is 
dramatic: the place is thrown 
into turmoil, some people be- 
come deliriously happy, 
others aggressive and. as Ox 
looks on. they plan to wage 
war on their nearest neigh- 
bours -Just as battle is about 
to begin, there is an explosion 
and the town reverts to its for- 
mer self, though still changed 


Mark Atkinson, Larry Elliott 
and Seumas Rfitne 


G ordon brown, 

the Chancellor, is 
understood to 
have won Tony 
Blair's backing for 
an Initial £3 youth minimum 

wage In the teeth of resis- 
tance from trade and industry 
ministers, the Low Pay Com- 
mission, the TUC and the 
CBL 

The Government is now ex- 
pected to delay the £3.20 
youth minimum for 18 to 20- 
year-olds recommended by 
the Low Pay Commissi on - 
until autumn 2000. The initial 
£3 youth rate, and the main 
£3.80 rate, would come into 
force next spring. An an- 
nouncement is expected this 
week. 


Fearfol of the impact on 
jobs of too high a rate for 18 to 
20-year-olds, the Chancellor 
has offered them extra skills 
training to try to quell opposi- 
tion to his proposal from the 
unions and Labour 
backbenchers. 

The argument over whether 
to accept the foil Low Pay 
Commission report, agreed by 
representatives of the TOC 
and CBI, has led to a sharp 
Cabinet conflict between Mr 
Brown and Margaret Beckett, 
Trade and Industry 
Secretary. 

DTI ministers were last 
night said to be incandescent 
at Mr Brown's role in the dis- 
pute and any decision to set 
aside a key commission 
recommendation could Lead 
to a furious reaction from 
Labour backbenchers and the 
TUC, which is already un- 


1 happy at any lower youth 
rate. 

"Economically, this Is pea- 
nuts, but politically it could 
be a bombshell,'* a minister 
said last night 

In a speech to the British 
Chambers of Commerce in 
Birmingham yesterday. TUC 
general secretary John 
M ontes said the unions WOUld 
“j um p free” if the partnership 
process underpinning the 
Low Fay Commission was set 
aside. Only 40,000 young 
people would have their mini- 
mum rate reduced if the 
Chancellor succeeded in cut- 
ting the commission’s recom- 
mendation. That showed the 
argument was about "politi- 
cal games, rather than hard 
economics’’, a TUC source 
said. 

As part of the minimum 
wage package, Mr Brown pro- 


poses to pump a " s i gnifi cant 
amount of money” into ex- 
panding training to increase 
young people’s earning 
power. This will be part of the 
extra cash for David Blun- 
ketfs Education and Employ- 
ment Department, being final- 
ised ahead of next month’s 
publication of the Compre- 
hensive Spending Review. 

Mr Brown has been stung 
by the criticism of his stance 
over the minimum wage, but 
is pressing for "sensible and 
cautions” implementation to 

ensure no detrimental impact 
on youth employment when 
the economy is set to' enter a 
period of slower growth. 

He fears that fun implemen- 
tation of the Low Pay Com- 
mission recommendations 
mniri undermine the New 
Deal, designed to get the 
young and long term unem- 


ployed off the dole. He isran- 
oerned that setting the youth 
rate too high 0051 

S3 ?^i!^ S flgures show that 
21 oer cent of 18-20 year olds 
Manhour 

against 8 per cent who stand 
tobenefit from the proposed 

adult rate. , „ «« 

A minimum wage of £3-20 
an hour for 18-20 year olds 
would he equivalent to an av- 
erage pay rise of 30 
for the age group, the Trea 
sury has calculated. About 20 
per cent of 18-20 year-olds 
would get wage rises of more 
than 50 per cent 
"The US experience shows 
that a minimum wage does 
not cost jobs as long as it is 
set at a sensible level and im- 
plemented carefully with par- 
ticular attention, paid to tbe 
young.” said a Treasury 


source, adding that ■ 

Minister was sympaihefip-te' 
the Chancellor ’s V iewy. . 
"There is no difference fee-.: 
t^een them on this Issued; - .; - . 

But trade qnfoni dtoptfqtta - 
figures from the Low Ftiy 
Commission re port, sho wing 
that even if its r ectarngga da-. ■ 
Hons were accepted -in SUL 
only 3 per c® 11 * of matefUI-;.' 
time workers and 5 per cent 
of female frill-time workers' 
will benefit — as compared: 
with about a fifth, of part- 
timers. ' T ' • 'V' 

A spokesman for the GMB 
uni on said last night that Jt 
would be ‘‘bitterly 
pointed” if even thosemodtet 
proposals were watered 
down. The Government-, fe . 
litekly to come unt to h eavy 
attack over the minimu m 
wage at the Unison caafe*: 
ence in Bournemouth today. . - 
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\ seUafield . . . Safety officers at tbe Atomic Energy Authority have asked for millions to make safe facilities dating back to the 1960s 


PHOTOGRAPH: JACKY CHAPMAN 


Leaking SeUafield waste ‘could explode’ 


in many subtle ways. 

It is a rich enough source 
for an opera text and Morri- 
son’s words, somewhat un- 
even In tone and heavy on 
rhyming couplets, contain 
moments of sharp wit and sly 
innuendo. But all of that goes 
for very little when subju- 
gated to Bryars’s music, 
which In its deadpan vocal 
lines flattens out all the verbal I 
imagery that Is audible, and j 
underpins them with music or . 
very limit ed harmonic and * 
rhythmic movement and only 1 
occasional flashes of textural 
variety. 

The first act Is lntermina- 1 
ble, unvaried, uninvolving; 
the second act is more sharply 
focused, but even that has Us 
longueurs, and the pacing of 
the final scene in particular 
lacks dramatic nous. What 
passing beauties there are in 
the combinations of solo 
voices and instruments are 
more than outweighed by the 
treacly accumulations of the 
choral writing and the amor- 
phous orchestral interludes. 

Egoyan. making his British 
opera debut, does what he can. 
Some of bis Images, In 
Michael Levine’s designs, are 
breathtaking. But they are lit- 
tle more thanstatic tableaux 
— the music does not permit 
anything else — and in the end 
add no thing in the way of the- 
atrical momentum to an eve- 
ning that moves at snail's 
pace, though the perfor- 
mances are first class.Bona- 
ventura Bottone is Ox and Ric- 
cardo Simonetti Ygfene; 
among the lotus-eating locals, 
there are outstanding contri- 
butions from Della Jones, Val- 
dine Anderson and Nicholas 
FolwelL But as the first new 
opera from a major London 
company for four years it is 
not a happy occasion- 

771 is review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


Documents reveal safety fears 
over ageing cooling systems 


Paul Brawn 

Bwlronmaart Cm respondent 


UGLEAR waste stored 
at SeUafield Is leak- 
ing and could ex- 
plode because the 
cooling system is old and in- 
adequate, according to docu- 
ments leaked to the Guardian. 

The papers describe fears of 
a hydrogen explosion similar 
that which blew the concrete 
lid off a waste shall at Doun- 
reay. in the Highland region, 
in 1977 and scattered nuclear 
particles over a wide area. 
Nuclear "hotspots” are still 
being discovered around the 
site, which the Government 
announced last week was to 
be shut down. 


The documents, dated Feb- 
ruary this year, show safety of- 
ficers from the United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority 
(UKAEA) asking for millions 
of pounds from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry to 
make safe facilities at SeEa- 
fiekL dating back to the 1960s, 
which are used to store and 
process nuclear waste. 

The authority, which ran 
the Cumbria site until the 
1970s, is responsible for some 
of SeUafield's clean-up costs. 
Authority officials say doing 
nothing is not an option. Last 
night, however, British Nu- 
clear Fuels, which now runs 
the installation, issued a 
statement saying it was confi- 
dent that its plants were safe. 

The UKAEA documents 


reveal that in one building 
the waste, whicb is stored in 
water, overheated and went 
dose to exploding “several 
times” in the 1970s. New codl- 
ing equipment solved the 
problem. Now the system has 
sprung a i«»k, with radio- 
active liquid contaminating 
the coding water. Workers 
are being subjected to a high 
radiation dose and the waste 
is 15C too hot for safe opera- 
tion during the summer. 

The authority says the 
waste corrodes under water, 
giving off hydrogen gas in a 
heat-producing reaction. 

The documents also detail 
engineering problems In a 
modem part of the plant 
which is supposed to turn the 
most dangerous high level 
waste into glass blocks — vit- 
rification — for eventual dis- 
posal The officials suggest 
that if the problems at tills 
plant are not dealt with the 


government regulator, the 
Nuclear Installation Inspec- 
torate, may dose some of the 
reprocessing facilities. 

The BNFL site at SeUafield 
employs more than 5,000 
people and has two large 
reprocessing works. Several 
redundant b uilding s dating 
from the 1960s nuclear bomb 
programme are heavily con- 
taminated with nuclear waste 
or used as storage for liquid 
waste and old equipment 

One with a cooling system 
problem Is Building 38, which 
contains large concrete silos 
filled with cooling water to 
prevent old nuclear feel ele- 
ments from Magnox nuclear 
reactors catching fire. They 
ignite in contact with air. 

Tipping of waste into the si- 
los began in 1964 and al- 
though the storage facility 
has been extended three 
times it has been fall since 
1989. This is the building 


which the authority says car- 
ries an explosion risk. 

Building 29, which dates 
from 1950, was used lor mak- 
ing Britain’s first hydrogen 
bomb. Large ponds contain 
radioactive fuel, sludge, skips 
and other debris. Among the 
fears here is that the tanks 
were not built to withstand 
even very small earthquakes. 

"The pond Is not seismic- 
ally qualified and would be 
vulnerable to a shock inten- 
sity of 0.25g if left unemp- 
tied," the document says. Car- 
lisle nearby had a shock one 
thir d larger than that in 1979. 

More money is required to 
replace a crane in B unding 
30, which is used for storing 
spent fuel elements awaiting 
reprocessing. The crane is 14 
years past its design life and 
could deteriorate with metal 
fatigue. 

A spokesman for the au- 
thority confirmed that the 


documents were genuine. A 
spokesman for BN FL sa id the 
documents were written to 
explain the worst possible 
scenario, so the authority 
could justify the extra expen- 
diture. He accepted that the 
cooling system needed up- 
grading but said there was no 
danger. BNFL was confident 
its plants were safe. 

The company admitted it 
had experienced engineering 
and reliability problems wife 
the vitrification plant but 
said these had been solved. 

The earthquake danger was 
very slight, and the storage 
tanks could stand a one-in- 
10, 000-year eVent. 

A spokesman for the Nu- 
clear Installations Inspector- 
ate said its inspectors were 
not prepared to comment on 
leaked documents bat con- 
firmed that it was "not dissat- 
isfied” with progress at the 
vitrification plant. 


‘Lots of the boys are still at home. There’s plenty of time. We’re waiting for Argentina’ 


continued from page one 
He travels to France later this 
week. 

After the excesses of the 
1980s, marked most horrif- 
ically by the death of 38 Ital- 
ians before the Liverpool— 
J uven tus European Cup Final 
at Heysel Stadium in 1985. the 
90s ushered in a decline In 
hooliganism. It's now a com- 
monplace in terrace lore that 
late BOs/early 90s rave culture 
helped tame football violence. 

"That’s all been talked up,” 
says Chris. "People saying 
West Ham and Mill wall fans 
were all on ecstasy kissing 
each other. But it's true that 
kids seemed less Interested 
for a few years." Now, how- 
ever. there are plenty of teen- 
agers and early 20-somethings 
about, he says, and they are 
not “that well attached”. 

The form for the would-be 


thug has long been to ingrati- 
ate himself with a known 
"firm”. “But now the young 
gays travel more, show less 
respect, see the Headhunters 
[notorious Chelsea hooligans] 
as grandads.” 

By travelling, he means 
that hooligans will hitch 
themselves more readily to 
different clubs. Less comfort- 
ingly for those rehearsing the 
standard line that hooligans 
are not “proper” fans, they 
often prove highly knowl- 
edgeable about the game. 

Chris thinks that the main 
trouble in, and on the way to, 
Toulouse where England play 
their next game might arise 
from old domestic scores 
being settled. 

Being an English hooligan 
is a complicated business, 
confirms Robin, a 25-year-old 
clerical worker from Wor- 


thing, also getting ready for 
Prance. "You have to be care- 
ful who you talk to." Many 
clubs contribute “firms”, 
though Chelsea — described 
proudly by one hooligan as 
fee club that "flies fee flag” 
— is currently dominant 

Most of the other London 
“firms” travel to England 
games In strength, while Bir- 
mingham City, Middles- 
brough and Leeds are also 
mentioned approvingly. The 
protocol at England games is , 
normally to forget domestic 
differences. 

“You see another firm, one , 
you've had a run-in with, and 
you give a 'not now’ look — 
out of respect for England." 
says Chris. “But too much 
happened last season.” 

The last months of the do- 
mestic English season were 
scarred by violence. In late 


March, 24-year-old Mathew 
FOx was killed at a match 
between Gillingham and Ful- 
ham. "You see someone on 
the train to Toulouse you've 
had a row with, you're not 
going to forget,” says Chris. 

Every now and then, asking 
these men for details of what 
they do does not seem 
enough. [None will actually 
describe violence. “That's pa- 
thetic." says one. "all that 
talk about the buzz, that’s for 
TV.") 

But you don't get very for 
asking the obvious ethical 
questions — about right and 
wrong, guilt. Nobody offers 
any justification. Repeatedly, 
a hooligan will say he knows 
it's wrong but enjoys it 

"Running with a firm, it’s 
not like committing a per- 
sonal crime.” says Robin. He 
travels to domestic games in 


other countries, which has i 
become something of a cus- 1 
tom for English hooligans. I 
“The grounds are not as wen 
policed as in England. You 
still see fighting inside. In 
Holland it’s like fee old days.” 

He will travel to France. \ 
and thinks inter-club alii- i 
ances might complicate ! 
national rivalries. The Chel- 1 
sea “firm” is friendly with , 
Feyenoord of Rotterdam, for 
instance, partly, it’s said, be- 
cause Feyenoord 's rivals, 
Ajax, have a big Jewish fon 
base. 

Casual racism is common 
in conversation, and man y 
hooligans are highly alert to 
difference. Members of fascist 
outfits such as Combat 18 will 
sometimes be seen at England 
games, but they are not nor- 
mally a decisive factor. The 
extreme politics seem to be 


worn like clothes, easily dis- 
carded. (A quick pub poll 
among hooligans reveals that 
most voted Labour in the last 
election.) 

In Marseille, a Front 
National stronghold; there 
had been tentative arrange- 
ments between English hooli- 
gans and local right-wingers. 
But the French did not like 
the look of the English, pre- 
ferring their xenopbobes to. 
dress in suits. 

"WeH, nobody likes us,” 
says Chris, with something 
approaching pride. Chris 
reckons the only thing that 
will stop hie friends and him- 
self is age. 

“You get to that time, and 
Pm getting there, when you 
think can I be bothered? Tbe 
other mob might, not show. 
But the weather's going to.be 
good in France.” 
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T ONY Blair wrapped 
up Britain's 1998 
European summit 
yesterday with the 
confident claim of “a transfor- 
mation in our own relations 
with Europe” that had de- 
fined a new agenda for sweep- 
ing economic and political 
reform across the union. 

With Jacques Santer, presi- 
dent of the European Com- 
mission, offering full support 
at their joint end-of-summit 
press conference in Cardiff, 
Mr Blair rattled off a list of 
agenda-setting agreements to 
boost economic efficiency and 
deregulation and bring the 
EU closer to its increasingly 
disenchanted peoples. 

The initiatives range from a 
Brussels “scoreboard” to 
monitor progress to complete 
the ElTs single market, to 
national action plans to cre- 
ate jobs and stimulate the 
growth of s mall firms. Mr 
Blair even promised action on 
an easy populist target — 
MEPs’ pay and generous 
expenses. 

“Europe has moved. 
There's a significant change 
that is happening.” Mr Blair 
said, in reference to the joint 
letter from Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl and President 
Jacques Chirac eschewing “a 
central European state” and 
echoing British concerns 
about brin g in g Europe closer 
to its people. 

“There are developments 
here in line with British 
thinking, but not just British. 
The pressure for change has 
come from individual Euro- 
pean countries,” Mr Blair 
added. 

The sentiments expressed 
amounted to an unwritten 
Treaty of Cardiff; that Britain 
would drop the old alternat- 
ing rhetoric of being Euro- 
sceptic or a self-styled Euro- 
I leader, while the Europeans 
would embrace Britain’s 
aversion to a centralised 
| Euro-state and move closer 
towards its free market- ap- 
proach to economic reform. 

That comes close to en- 
dorsement of the Blairite 
search for a "third way” 
which European socialist par- 
ties this week agreed to pur- 
sue. In the short term mem- 
bers will push forward 
reforms to liberalise tax poli- 
cies and other impediments to 
job creation, and to improve 
skills training and create a 
more flexible labour force. 
The European social model 
now has a distinct Anglo- 
Saxon flavour. 

Though the Prime Minister 
again stressed the Importance 
of the single currency — “it is 
in our Interest that the euro 
succeeds” in an unstable 
world — he coupled a reasser- 
tion of the role of national 
governments with a dismissal , 
of once fashionable 
federalism. 
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Visitors to the site of America’s Health Network were invited to click on a cartoon baby. And for many, that was as close as they got to seeing the real thing yesterday 

Sean slips through the Net as 
on-line birth suffers blackout 


In the end it was all 
too much for the 
technology, reports 

Mark Lawson 


^■■^pfHE first human birth 
vr.|g to be transmitted live 
t*vQn the Internet had 
T been billed as the ul- 
w . -ilmate downloading, 
a nativity story for the third 
millen nium But Sean from 
www.ahn.com suffered a com- 
plicated delivery, not obstetri- 
catiyhut technologically. 

A 40-year-old woman from 
Florida, who allowed only her 
first name, Elizab eth, to be 
publicised, had agreed that 
the birth of her fourth child at 
Arnold Palmer Hospital in 
Orlando would be given bawl- 
by-bawl coverage on the Net 
She said she wanted to give 
nervous expectant mothers 
the chance to “experience” a 
birth. Unfortunately, because j 
of the technical limitations of i 
the Internet, the main experi- 
ence simulated yesterday was 
that of trying to find out 
whether a friend has given 
birth when the hospital 
switchboard, baa exploded. 

Coverage was billed to 
begin at II am on the Website 
of America's Health Network 
(AHN), a medical television 
channel- Users clicked twice 
below a cote pink cartoon of a 
baby and were then trans- 
ported .live to the Florida de- 
livery room where Dr Walt 
Larimore, a sexy medic in the 
beat ER tradition, was coming 
on like a gynaecological Des 
Lynam, smoothly setting up 
events. 

The baby, we were told, was 
known to be a boy and would 
be called Sean. You felt it 
should be something more 
technological, like Cy. 




World Wide Washout 






US television shows 7lb 8oz Sean as Internet viewers should have seen him 


A camera waited, aimed be- 
tween Elizabeth’s knees- But, 
halfway through a speech 
about “this miraculous 
event”. Dr Walt froze. After 
several motionless minutes, 
he disappeared to be replaced 
by a message reading: “Net 
congestion — rebuffering”. 

For the next two hours, tiny 
soundbites from Dr Walt — 
‘babies with sugar in their 
water...” “insert a cathe- 
ter . . “check the name- 
tags” — alternated with this 
apologetic caption. 

Verbally fragmented, the 
coverage was also visually 
disappointing. Features were 
smudged and movements 
jerky. Following another bout 
of congestion and rebuffering, 
we watched as Elizabeth 
reclined in her nightgown. A 
doctor bent over her. The 
images broke up again. It was 
like watching an episode of 


ER an a lS30s television at the 
bottom of a valley. 

At lunchtime in Britain, 
breakfast in America, cover- 
age crashed completely. Brit- 
ish computer users were 
shouting “push, push” — at 
their search engines. “Net 
congestion — re buffering” 
came up 100 times. Delivery 
was aborted. 

Childbirth is a regular j 
event on television. But the 
appeal of parturition cm the 
Internet was presumably that 
delivery would be unedited 
and in real tune. Technology, 
however, became a brutal edi- 
tor and l Traitor! the informa- 
tion first to hourly bulletins 
and then to silence. The 
future of computing looked 
graharrasglngty lFto» thp an- 
cient past of television. 

All attempts by the Guard- 
ian’s technical experts to ac- 
cess the Website throughout 


the afternoon failed. British 
users were left like relatives 
in pro- telephone days, wait- 
ing for the news on paper. 

Through the old-fashioned 
charnipTw, news agencies later 
announced Sean’s safe deliv- , 
ery. He weighed 7Tb 8oz- It 
was reported that a nurse had 
obscured the moment of i 
birth 

If Elizabeth delivered suc- 
cessfully, the Internet didn’t 
Launched as a technocrat's 
flagship, the service has a cu- 
rious tendency to give com- 
fort to Luddites. The World- 
Wide Web failed a previous 
high-profile test last year 
when the release of the 
Louise Woodward verdict, 
promised in cyberspace, had 
to be distributed Instead 
through photocopies. Now 
Sean, the would-be baby of 
the future, has also slipped 
through the Net 


□ The Associated Press was 
left with egg on its face this 
month after accidentally 
publishing an obituary of 
the comedian Bob Hope ou 
its website. The report was 
spotted by a US 
congressman who broke 
the news to colleagues from 
the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

□ Internet prophets 

declared that the medium 
had come ofage last year < 

when Judge Hiller Zobel j 
announced that his ruling I 
in the Louise Woodward ! 

case would be published 
first on the World Wide 
Web. When the moment 
arrived, however, massive 
demand clogged up all the 
sites publishing the ruling 
and the news was. broken by 
an old-fashioned wire 
agency. 

□ When Downing Street 
staged a live online 
interview with Tony Blair 
in April, the event was 
hailed as a milestone for 
online democracy. But most 
web surfers who managed 
to access the site were 
greeted with a blank square 
where the Prime Minister 

should have been. 

□ After the death of the 
Princess of Wales last years 
there were frenzied reports 
that paparazzi photographs 
taken of her as she lay dying 
were widely available on 
the Internet One gory 
photograph reproduced on 
countless sites was quickly 
shown to be a fake. 

□ In 1997, a document 
purporting to be a secret 
report on the downing of a 


TWA Boeing 747 en route 
from New York to Paris 
began circulating on the 
Internet Conspiracy 
theorists claimed the 
document proved that the 
jet had been accidentally 
shot down by a US warship. 
It was a take. 

□ Matt Drudge, the 
Internet gossip columnist, 
was sued for $30 million by 
US presidential adviser 
Sidney Blmnenthal after 
all e ging Mr Bl rnnenf 

had a history of “spousal 
abuse”. Drudge issueda 
retraction but the affair has 
sparked a heated debate 
over standards of 
journalism on the Internet 

□ Last July , emails sent by 
millions oflnternet users 
arrived back in their in- 
trays after 13 computers 
which act as the backbone 
'of the international 
network all crashed. 

Ian Katz 
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‘Europe has moved. 
Developments 
are in line with 
British thinking* 


“The Issue is not whether we 
can remain Independent of 
the euro. Clearly we can. But 
the question is whether it is 
in our best economic inter- 
est, "he said. 

Mr Blair expressed the new 
| economic orthodoxy in stark 
terms: success depended on 
two factors, “prudent and 
strict” fiscal and monetary 
policy at the macro-leveU and 
competitiveness and adapt- 
ability at the micro-leveL 

After Mr Blair had died 
common action on the envi- 
ronment as one area where 
all Europeans wanted more 
integration. Friends oT the 
Earth condemned the Cardiff 
summit as “not much greener 
than a multi-storey car park”. 

A spokesman for the pres- 
sure group, Gordon. James, 
said: “This summit could 
have been about the environ- 
ment It could have been 
about jobs- Instead, It was an- 
other missed opportunity 
with more tedious photo calls 
for weary world leaders. 
What is the point of bolding 
these expensive events, when 
so little of benefit to ordinary 
people happens as a result?” 

The s ummit cost the tax- 
payer £12 million. 

Cardiff summit, paga S; 
Leader co mm ent, page 9 


Rethink dings war, urge German police 
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Call for addicts to be treated as 
ill people rather than criminals 


Denis Staunton fn Berlin 

G ERMAN police Chiefs 
joined medical experts 
and politicians yester- 
day in calling for an end to. 
foe war on drugs and the in- 
troduction of controlled dis- 
tribution of heroin to addicts. 

A survey of parliamentari- 
ans showed support for a 
change in drug policy within 
an Germany's main parties. 
Campaigners for a new pol- 


icy are confident that a 
rfiang a of government in Sep- 
tember’s federal election 
would herald a dramatic shift 
tn nffir.iai attitudes towards 
drugs — which could have a 
knock-on effect across Europe. 

“The Social Democrats, 
Greens and Liberal Free Dem- 
ocrats have tong been, signal- 
ling that they would welcome 
a change in drugs policy,” 
spiff Dr Ingo Flenker, a mem- 
ber of the board of the Federal 
Chamber of Doctors. 


Self-help groups. Aids 
organisations and drug advi- 
sory centres held a day of 
action yesterday, calling for , 
addicts to be treated as m 
rather than as criminals. 

Bonn's police commis- 
sioner, Dlerfe Schnttzier, is 
one of 12 police chiefs to sup- 
port the demand for change. 

“Even if we had four times 
as many police officers,, we 
could not solve the drug prob- 
lem. We would only push the 
prices up and the dealers will 
make even bigger profits. Hu- 
manity dictates that we 
should help ad d icts, who are. 
sick people,” he said- 
Hanover’s police chief. 


Hang Dieter Klosa, claims 
that tha war on drugs cannot 
be won and that present pol- 
icy is creating crime by forc- 
ing addicts to steal “60 per 
cent of robberies today are 
committed by drug addicts,” 
he said. 

Campaigners for change 
want Germany to follow the 
Swiss lead by giving addicts 
heroin under medical super- 
vision, and by providing safe 
places for them to inject using 
dean needles. 

Switzerland started offering 
atftffrto tomrn mi prescrip- 
tion four years ago, with psy- 
chotherapy and advice on 
returning to work. Since | 


then, addict crime has falle n 
by two-thirds. Illegal drug use 
has dropped and almost one- 
third of those in the scheme 
have returned to work. 

With an election due, nei- 
ther Mr Kohl nor his Social 
Democrat challenger. Ger- 
hard Schr6der. is likely to 
back any softening in official 
attitudes towards drugs. But 
■S tefan Edgeton of Deutsche 
Aids HUfe, Germany’s biggest 
group for people with HIV 
and Aids, is confident that the 
mood on drugs has changed 
so dramatically that politi- 
cians will have to take notice. 

Tf s almost as if a dam has 
broken.” he said. 


That night I went in search offood and ended up on Via Pisam at a 
restaurant call * 1 * 1 A1 Graticiello. The woman at the door would not let me 
in “We are full,” she said. She was lying. I have been refused service at 
far swankier places than the Al Graticiello and I know the drill. 

Gary Younge takes a tour of racist Europe . 
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Release of 
hooligans 
undermines 
tough talk 


John Duncan toMa racfflo 
and Stuail —far 

T HE French authori- 
ties last night pro- 
voked astonishment 
by releasing without 
charge 25 England supporters 
arrested in Marseille during 
the worst violence experi- 
enced at a World Cup finals. 

British officials voiced sur- 
prise at their release as many 
were specific tally picked out 
by British police spotters as 
known troublemakers. 

The move, confirmed by the 
city's assistant prosecutor, 
appeared to contradict warn- 
ings from the Marseille police 
and judiciary that they would 
severely punish hooliganism. 

It followed the expulsion 
from France of five English 
hooligans suspected of In- 
volvement in what a French 
judge dubbed the "sacking'' of 
Marseille before England’s 

mateh againri T unisia. 

The French interior minis- 
ter, Jean-Pierre Chevfene- 
meni, who signed the expul- 
sion orders, said: “It's a 
message of firmness towards 
the troublemakers. No ex- 
cesses will be tolerated.” 

Five more Englan d fans 
were remanded in custody 
and another released on un- 
conditional bail to he dealt 
with at a later date. 

The expulsions came as 
French police, working on in- 
formation provided by police 
forces in Scotland, inter- 
cepted a coachload of 58 sus- 
pended Scottish hooligans who 
were allegedly trying to 
“sneak” into the country via 
Spain to avoid checks at 
Channel ports. 

The group — all said to be 
Category C known hooligans 
— were fed and allowed to 
watch the match against Nor- 
way on TV in a haQ in Bor- 
deaux. They were expected to 
leave the country tonig ht 
British government and 
police officials privately ex- 
pressed dismay at the expul- 
sions. They have worked hard 
to convince French authori- 
ties to prosecute fans causing 
trouble. On Monday. Tim Hol- 
lis, the senior British police 
officer in France urged the 
authorities to make an exam- 
ple of hooligans. 


The headache for British 
authorities is that if fans are 
deported — a simple and inex- 
pensive adminis trat iv e proce- 
dure in France not requiring 
conviction of any kind — 
there is nothing that can be 
done to prevent them from 
travelling abroad to future 
England games. 

But a spokesman for the 
Home Secretary, Jack Straw, 
said the French immigration 
officers had the power to keep 
the expelled troublemakers 
out of France for the remain- 
der of the tournament. 

As three En gland fans con- 
victed late on Monday night 
began their first day in jail, 
there was an embarrassing 
revelation for the English 
I football authorities yesterday 
when it emerged that one of 
them, Paul Shayier from WeE- 
j ingborough, Northampton- 
shire, was given his tickets by 
the Football Association. 

Shayier joined the England 
Members Club in April 1997 
and was vetted for previous 
convictions. He applied for 
tickets through the official 
channels and received one of 
England’s 7.200 official seats 
for Monday’s match. The FA 
said last night he would be 
expelled immediately. 

Preparations have already 
begun in Toalouse for the 
arrival in the next few days of 
England supporters ami d 
fears that the numbers 
following England will mean 
many fans will be unable to ! 
get into the stadium which j 
has a capacity of 34,000. 

As a measure of the serious- 
ness of the situation. Tou- 
louse’s mayor, Dominique 
Baudis, yesterday announced 
the cancellation of a music 
festival on Sunday because of 
tbe fixture the following day. 

Plans to show the game live 
on big screens throughout the 
city, where residents said 
they were "extremely anx- 
ious” about violence breaking 
out before the game, were 
also called off. 

Police will be at full 
strength for the match and 
throughout the weekend, 
with tbe police chief announc- 
ing there will be around 180 
extra police drafted in for the 
day to bolster the 1,300 al- 
ready scheduled to be on 
duty. 


James Shayier (right), jailed for two months, and Peter 
Bray (left), who is held in custody in France 

‘After a few drinks 
he becomes one 
of the lads’ 


Helen Carter on fractious fans in France Edwarf ^^ stods ^ r ^ ara ^Mnd a Itabaj n mig a Tunisian ftagmMarsMlte PHannnmiwMUUBn* 


JAMES SHAYLER, 32 

Leeds United Football Club 
banned hooligan fan 
James Shayier for life yes- 
terday in a swift response 
to his behaviour in Mar- 
seille and revoked his 
membership card. 

Shayier. who Is 32 and 
from Wellingborough, 
Northants, was jailed for 
two months for throwing 
missiles and stones at the 
police. Shayier, who has a 
tattoo of a cross of St 
George on his stomach, 
was also expelled from the 
England Members Club. 

Northamptonshire 
police said he was known 
to them. It is believed the 
father of three h98 a num- 


ber of spent convictions, 
including some which in- 
volved violence. 

PETER BRAY, 28 

Peter Bray was arrested 
for allegedly throwing 
beer bottles after travel- 
ling to Marseille with a 
group of friends to watch 
the World Cup. He has 
been warned by a judge 
that he could be jailed. 

The 28-year-old engineer 
from Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, still lives with his 
mother, Averil, in his 
home town. He has been 
remanded in custody In 
France until July 17. 

Bray’s mother said yes- 
terday: “He has been plan- 


ning this trip with his 
friends for many months. 
He goes all over the world 
for his football.” . 

EDWARD STOVES, 24 

Private Edward Stoves's 
parents say they read him 
the riot act before he left 
for the World Cup, but that 
did not stop him being pic- 
tured behind someone 
burning a T unisian flag. 

The 24 -year-old Ports- 
mouth fan, wbo joined the 
army eight years ago and 
was married in January 
Hire year, took a fortnight 
off from the Royal Corps of 
Signals, based near Bath, 
to travel to Marseille with 
his army pals and arrived 


in France without a ticket. 
His mother Ra+higen. who 
lives in Famham, Surrey. 
mW: “I feared something 
like this would happen. We 
didn't want Edward to go 
and we tried to put him 
oft” 

GRAHAM WHITBY, 26 

Neighbours of convicted 
hooligan Graham Whitby 
yesterday said his violent 
behaviour In France 'was 
totally out of character. 
The 26 -year-oid Everton 
fan was jailed for three 
months by a French court 
for setting fire to a car on 
Sunday with his friend 
Christopher Anderson. 
Whitby, a Liverpool sort- 


ing office worker, could 
face disciplinary action 
from the Post Office. 

His aunt Mary Williams 
said football was his life. 
“He his mate had been 
working night and day to 
go to this World Cup. He’s 
a good lad.” 

CHRISTOPHER 
ANDERSON, 26 

Postal worker Christopher 
Anderson’s friends spoke 
of their disgust after he 
was jailed for three 
months with Whitby. 

A colleague at the Parcel 
Force depot in Netherton, 
Liverpool, where Ander- 
son. 26, has worked for 


four years, said: “At work, 
he’s quiet — you wouldn’t 
think butter would melt in 
' his mouth. But after a few 
drinks he becomes one of 
the lads.” 

PHUJP BRYAN, 37 


Philip Bryan is a Leeds 
United supporter who left 
home at 16 to join the 
Royal Air Force, as a 
firefighter. 

The 37-year-old div orcee 
is accused of breaking win- 
dows by throwing cans and 
assaulting police. He will 
be tried next month. 

His father, Darrel Bryan, 
said: “It is a good job bis 
mother is not alive to see 
it.” 


Tartan Army marches on with charm offensive 


Jon Honfey In Bordea u x 

T HEY were drunk, they 
were noisy, they were 
bare-chested and tat- 
tooed and beer-swilling — and 
standing in a park by the 
river yesterday afternoon tbe 
people of Bordeaux could not 
get enough of them. 

“They’re amazing,” said 
Isabelle, a schoolteacher, as 
the Tartan Army roared and 
swayed in front of the giant 
screen the town council had 
erected for the occasion. 
“They’re polite, they're 


ftrnny. they try and speak 
French to us — it’s been one 
big party since they came.” 

The Scots began arriving 
last Thursday. By yesterday 
afternoon, when their team 
faced Norway in the Stade 
Le sc ure, police estimated 
there were 15,000 in town. 

"There have been a couple, 
of little scraps, but nothing : 
we’ve had to get Involved 
with,” said a police spokes- 
man. “Considering what 
these guys drink, it’s aston- 
ishing. We’ve been very 
impressed.” 

Mixing happily in a crowd 


of some 15,000 in the vast 
open-air Cafe Mondial were 
Scottish families with young 
children, red-painted Norwe- 
gian fans in viking helm ets, 
and a lone Belgian with a 
cross of Saint Andrew painted 
on both cheeks. 

‘7 came here yesterday to 
see -the Scottish fans.” said 
Lieven Verheijen. ‘"They have 
such a good reputation. I 
heard they like to party. This 
is what football Is supposed to 
belike." 

It was not always that way. 
Dave and Mike, two Scottish 
fans, said they remembered 


when the Tartan Army had 
one of the worst reputations 
in Europe. 

”We stopped it” said Dave. 
“We realised we were on the 
edge. Nowadays it’s a matter 
of pride — not that there 
aren't nutters around, but we 
look after each other. We 
won’t let people get into trou- 
ble any more.” 

In ftffi kOt and sporran, 
Mike agreed. ‘1 was in Paris 
on Wednesday Tor the Brazil 
match, and I got a bit drunk.” 
he said. "Not horribly drunk, 
but a bit mouthy, you know. I 
got a big Scottish boot 


straight up my backside.” 

As Scotland equalised, the 
crowd erupted. It was not 
enough to stir one Scot, 
slumped unconscious against 
a waste bin. revealing that 
the legend about what lies 
under the kilt was true. 

“Sometimes they drink a 
bit too much,” sighed. Lisa 
from Aberdeen, sitting on a 
cafe terrace with her friend 
Kerry' and their children, the 
youngest aged nine months. 
“Last night, on the main 
square, there were Norwe- 
gians in kilts dancing jigs, 
and Scots in Viking helmets 


shouting *Norway* a ” she said. 

Even the Norwegians were 
impressed. "Considering the 
Vikings knocked hell out of 
them a thousand years ago, 
they're very fo rgivin g.” said 
Rpnni, aged 26. from Aale- 
sund. “'We obviously taught 
them how to drink.” 

Philippe, a s miling Borde- 
lais who had bought his small 
son Timoth&e along for the 
screening, put his finger on it 
"They know how to have such 
a good time without harming 
anyone,” he said. “Thank God 
we didn't end up with the 
English." 


Computer bug 
delay ‘will put 
lives at risk 1 ’ 


Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 

L IVES win be threatened 
and public health will be 
at risk if local authori- 
ties and health trusts do not 
take urgent action to tackle 
the millennium bug, accord- 
ing to the fullest study yet of 
the impact of computer break- 
down on public services. 

A report by tbe Audit Com- 
mission, published today with 
fewer than 400 working days 
to go before 2000, finds every 
category of council and NHS 
trust has fallen significantly 
behind schedule in preparing 
for the date change. Accord- 
ing to the study. A Stitch in 
Time, local government needs 
to take urgent action if coun- 
cils are to avoid crises — in- 
cluding a failure of communi- 
cation in the emergency 
services and the wiping out of 
child protection registers. 

Benefit payments could also 
he disrupted if computers are 
unable to assess correct en- 
titlement, and traffic lights 
may stop working, causing 
chaos. 


Meanwhile, hospitals face 
the prospect of malfunction- 
ing medical equipment and 
shortages of supplies if more 
Is not done to address the 
problem. 

Despite a growing recogni- 
tion that slow progress so far 
means attention must shift to 
manag in g the effects of com- 
puter breakdown as well as 
attempting to prevent it, 
fewer than one in 10 authori- 
ties and trusts has developed 
contingency plans to ensure 
vital services continue if sys- 
tems or utility supplies fail, 
the study found. 

Failure to solve the prob- 
lems could leave the organisa- 
tions — effectively the public 
purse — open to costly law- 
suits for Injuries or losses 
caused by failure of systems. 

The study, based on pro- 
gress reports on the prepara- 
tions for 2000 by 350 authori- 
ties and trusts, is the latest 
and most comprehensive in a 
series of calls for swifter 
action to fend off widespread 
crisis at the turn of the mil- 
lennium, when many comput- 
ers will fail to distinguish 
2000 from 1900 as the year 



News in brief 


Firm ‘found 
women difficult’ 

A £200.000-a-year saleswoman was continually passed over for 
promotion because her boss "found women difficult to deal 
with”, an industrial tribunal in Croydon, south London, was 
told yesterday. Caroline Olds, aged 34, said she made milli ons 
forComputacenter during nine years but never made it above 
the position of accounts manager. 

Ms Olds, who has already won a case for unfair dismissal, is 
now claiming sexual discrimination and demanding more than 
£500,000 in compensation for loss of earnings. Ms Olds, who Is 
unemployed and lives in Wapping, east London, also seeks 
compensation for breach of contract and unlawful deduction, of 
wages from Britain’s biggest computer supplier. 

Ms Olds is c la i m ing shares worth £332,000 from when the 
company was floated last month, and could be awarded a total of 
£1 million. The hearing continues today. 



Hospital equipment could fail because of the millennium bug. But NHS trusts have fallen behind schedule david manseu. 



date changes to 00. 

Earlier this month. Don 
Cruikshank, rhairman of the 
Government’s Action 2000 
Campaign, warned that 


the NHS, and revealed the 
water industry is trailing be- 
hind other utilities in prepar- 
ing its systems. 

The Government has urged 


nounced a farther £17 million j final cost of tackling the bug 


to offer advice and help to 
small business. But public 


is still unknown. The Local 
Government Association yes- 


money would have to be di- local government, the health 
verted from patient care to service and businesses to take 


services have been told they terday said authorities had 
must find the cash for making budgeted to spend £61 mill i nn 


all systems “2000 compliant” 
from existing resources. 


this year on the problem 
"which could have gone to 


prevent the bug disrupting I action, and in March an- 1 Today’s study finds that the I fund frontline services". 


Fashion defends its use of ‘junkie’ image 


Waifs are old hat, police chiefs hear, 
and the dirty sink scene is a cliche. 

Duncan Campbell reports 


T HE fashion industry 
should not be blamed 
for encouraging “her- 
oin chic”, police chiefe 
were told at their annual 
drugs conference yesterday. 

And people would rather 
see scrawny 19-year-old mod- 
els than wholesome thirty- 
somethings when they read 
the fashion press. 

Police were also told by the 
record producer Sir George 
Martin that music companies 
should not sign performers 
who take drugs and that re- 
cord producers should ask 
themselves whether their 


profits are more important 
than the future of Britain’s 
youth. 

Alexandra Shulman, the 
editor of Vogue, defended the 
fashion press from sugges- 
tions that they were promot- 
ing a drugged-out, anorexic 
look. She told the Association 
of Chief Police Officers in 
Leicestershire that she had 
banned photographs of mod- 
els in rooms with styrofoam 
cups, over-filled ashtrays and 
dirty sinks because such pic- 
tures of tbe “junkie’s lair” 
had become a cliche. 

"Grunge-chic allows a gen- 


eration of young women to 
: look young again,” she said, 
rather than looking like a 
younger version of their 
mothers, and this, not the 
association with drugs, is the 
reason for choosing such an 
i m age. 

Slim models were nothing 
new, she said, citing Penelope 
Tree and Twiggy, who came 
to prominence in the sixties. 

President Clinton’s attack 
on “heroin chic” in America 
fast year created the idea that 
the fashion Industry con- 
doned drug taking. This was 
not the case, said Ms Shul- 
man. although she admitted 
some models did take drugs 
and Vogue had occasionally 
had to tell agencies they 
would not work with their 
models until they received 
treatment But she said there 


was nothing sinister about 
photographs of Kate Moss, 
which had been criticised in 
the media, or the "surly 
young people” in the Calvin 
Klein perfume advertisement. 

She said there was just as 
much drug taidng on the trad- 
ing floors of the City and in 
tbe music and film Industry. 
"To what degree should we be 
blamed for what Is a problem 
in society?” she said. 

Sir George Martin, who 
produced the Beatles records, 
suggested that music compa- 
nies should refuse to sign new 
artists if they were known to 
be addicted. 

"I can hear some record 
company executives say ‘you 
must be out of your mind, you 
would ruin us’.’* be told the 
conference. "What’s more im- 
portant? Is it the future of the 


country, the future of the 
youth, or the bottom line?” 

Sir George said that sugges- 
tions that Sergeant Pepper's 
Lonely Hearts Club Band, the 
1967 Beatles album, was about 
hallucinatory drugs were 
wrong. At the time the BBC 
banned the song A Day in the 
Life because it included , the 
words ‘Td love to turn you 
on.” 

He said that if drugs really 
assisted creativity, why had 
there been no thing recently 
as good as such songs as Lucy 
in the Sky with Diamonds 
which the Beatles recorded 30 
years ago. 

Saying that John Lennon 
had once offered him an 
"upper’’ because he looked 
tired, he said that "sheer 
genius” and not drugs was 
responsible for the Beatles’ 


creativity, and be called on 
successful artists to lead the 
way in de-glamorising drugs. 
Eric Clapton and Pete Town- 
sh end had already spoken out 
against drugs, he said. 

Later. Alan McGee, the 
head of Creation who signed 
Oasis, sakfc "It’s all very well 
for Sir George Martin to pon- 
tificate about today's record 
companies not signing drug 
users, but has he forgotten 
that The Beatles, the group 
with whom he is most associ- 
ated, were users of LSD, can- 
nabis and allegedly in John 
Lennon’s case, heroin? 

“When he goes home to his 
mansion, he should think 
about wbo paid for it and 
what state they were in when 
they recorded the records 
that made him rich and 
famous.” 


anniversary oiner death. . . ' J v. 

In a 45-minute television documentary, Diana: My Ststertbe : 
Princess, the BBC. Earl Spencer says: ‘l find itvery diffteuKto > 
tal k about Diana sometimes and I find the smaltes t thing w an wit 
me off crying.” The documentary, made by his personal frieod, =. 
former Granada TV colleague Paula Trafford, faels suspicion that 
“■ may be a PR job for A1 thorp, the family home , which Is being ■ ; 
°P^P e< L t £ l Public a few days after next week’s screening. 

T^Tne BBC is also showing live coverage of the tribute concert tn. 
^^^thorponJime 27, a special edition of Omnibus, s&d 
Heart ol the Matter returns to Angola to examine what difference 

Diana made to the anti-landmines crusade. — Lu/ceHareBng; 


HIV hits young 


Britons are under the age oC25 ,a\> 
raman Society report claims today. It says society is faffing to - 
- r f£ are young peopte to manage thefr sexual health and &fantes 
inadequate sex education, poor access to confidential advice,ffl3d 
a lack of openness about sexual issues. 


Garlic myth 

munch sarifa can no longer defend the anfraodal ;. 
aspects of their habit on health grounds. Heiner Berthcdd and 
colleagues from the University of Bonn In Gexmanyrevealfidfoi- 
me Journal of the American Medical Association yesterday tbai 
toe notion that it combats heart disease was a modem myth- 
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PM calls for ‘transparent’ pay to end scandal □ US president makes phone call to sway Greeks 


jaw’*':**-* 




Blair flays MEPs’ gravy train 


Stephen Bates 
in Strasbourg 


T ONY Blair waded 
into the most con- 
troversial issue 
affecting the 
European Parlia- 
ment yesterday 
when, he Joined other ED lead- 
ers in attacking the long-run- 
ning scandal of MEPs* allow- 
ances, which can net 
assiduous or inventive Euro- 
MPs well over £100.000 a year 
above their salaries. 

The Prime Minister, who 
will appear at the parliament 
in Strasbourg tomorrow to ac- 
count for Britain’s six 
months* presidency of the ED, 
claimed repeated accounts of 
MEPs' lavish benefits under- 
mined their credibility. ‘1 
hope it win be dealt with be- 
cause it is important for the 


reputation of the European 
institutions that we have an 
open, fair and transparent 
way of remuneration.'* he 
said. 

Under the parliament's com- 
plex procedures. MEPs are 
paid at the same rate as MPs in 
their national parliaments, 
which means some receive up 
to five times as much as col- 
leagues sitting next to them. 
Italians get paid the best — the 
equivalent of £ 80.000 a year — 
while Greeks have to stru gg le 
along on about £15,000. British 
MEPs get the Westminster rate 
cf £45,066. 

Partly to compensate, the 
expenses are lavish. There is a 
daily attendance allowance of 
£157 for sign ing-on — untD 
recently MEPs could si gn the 
register and then leave imme- 
diately. Each MEP also gets 
£6,400 a month for research 
and secretarial assistance. 


Environment ministers struggle to reach binding deal on greenhouse gas emissions 


E URO PE’S environment 
ministers were last ni ght 
locked in protracted wran- 
gling in Luxembourg over 
national targets for reduc- 
ing greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. writes Stephen Bates. 

At issue was how great a 
reduction each of the 15 EU 
member states would be 


prepared to accept as their 
contribution to the overall 
European commitment to 
an 8 per cent drop from 
1990 emission levels by 
2012, agreed at last year's 
Kyoto summit. - 
The most crucial issue 
was the prospect that the 
targets would be legally 


binding, opening the likeli- 
hood of higher fuel 
for consumers and In- 
creased costs In energy sav- 
ing measures. 

Discussions started over 
dinner on Monday evening, 
and were originally in- 
tended to be concluded 
through bilateral meetings 


late yesterday afternoon. 
But there was no sign of an 
imminent breakthrough 
last night. 

With Britain holding the 
EU presidency, negotia- 
tions were being led by 
Michael Meacher, the envi- 
ronment minister — in the 
chair for the meeting — 


with John Prescott along- 
side. leading the British 
delegation. 

The deputy prime minis- 
ter was also available for 
one-to-one meetings with 
ministers from other states 
and apparently “to bang 
beads together” in the in- 
terests of reaching a deaL 


Apart from allowances- to lu- 
bricate well-appointed 
in the home countries and 
both parliaments at Brussels 
and Strasbourg, there is also 
plenty erf 1 scope for travel. 
Each MEP receives £ 2,100 a 
year to fund trips around the 
world to investigate relevant 
problems. 

Best of all, there are allow- 
ances for travel from constit- 


uency home to meetin gs in 
Brussels and the monthly ses- 
sions in Strasbourg . 

The anti-European D anis h 
June Movement boasts of fi- 
nancing its activities solely 
on the expenses claimed by 
its two MEPs. 

Jose Marla Gil-Robles, the 
Spanish conservative who is 
the parliament's president, 
came under repeated attack 


from EU leaders at the Cardiff 
summit on Monday for the 
parliament’s failure to end 
the perks raw. He insisted 
that consultations are under 
way to end abuses. 

Last night MEPs at Stras- 
bourg claimed they were 
being criticised for problems 
which member states' govern- 
ments themselves have pow- 
ers to sort out 


Officials insist that the par- 
liament has been deprived by 
the member states of powers 
to discipline MEPs caught de- 
frauding the system. 

Previous attempts to in- 
crease openness, including in- 
troduction of a register of out- 
side interests, have had 
limited success. Many have 
ignored the register with im- 
punity. 


But, apart from belatedly 
introducing rules insisting 
that travel expenses will only 
be paid on production of 
ticket . receipts and that MEPs 
must take part in at least half 
of the divisions during ses- 
sions they sign in as attend- 
ing. the parliament has other 
plans in the pipeline. 

The chief ambition is to im- 
pose a common salary. Mr 


Gil-Robles has suggested it 
should be equivalent to a 
middle-ranking EU civil ser- 
vant, in order to reduce the 
need for topping up through 
perks. 

Unfortunately that would 
amount to about £80,000 a 
year — double the current av- 
erage. The amount may be too 
much for member states to 
swallow, despite theLr 
rhetoric. 

A report drawn up by David 
Martin, a Scottish Labour 
MEP arkd one of the parlia- 
ment's vice-presidents, pro- 
poses a new joint statute lay- 
ing down set conditions for 
pay and allowances, within a 
legal framework and also a 
statement of members’ privi- 
leges. It Is due to go before the 
next summit of EU leaders in 
Vienna in December. 


Leader comment, pa?** 9 


Mandela 
wins hearts 
and minds 
in fractious 
Cardiff 


Martin Walker hears the South African 
president thank his staunch supporters 


I T TAKES a special kind 
of good-humoured nerve 
to get away with teach- 
ing Welsh children how 
to sing Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Star and then to 
dance a stately jitterbug to 
- a Welsh choir in full voice. 

JBot then Nelson Mande- 
VWsspeclal sense of rhythm 
L had already stolen the Car- 
diff show. a guest of honour 
.ip kis trademark florid 
shirt who outdrew and out- 
shone the 15 men in suits 
. who ran Europe. 

If they really wanted to 
talk about bringing Europe 
closer , to its people, they 
should have been in .the 
vast grassy courtyard of 
Cardiff castle yesterday to 
see how it was done. 

Joining his name on the 
scroll of Cardiff’s Freemen 
of the City to David Lloyd- 
George, Winston Churchill 
and Princess Di, who also 
all knew a thing about win- 
ning hearts. Nelson Man- 
dela had already done more 
to block traffic and rally 
crowds that an the EU lead- 
ers and the Queen com- 
bined. The people of Cardiff 
cheered for more. 


“We are interested in the 
EU summit and proud to be 
the host city — but we are 
inspired by your visit,” 
said the Lib Dem opposition 
leader on Cardiff Council. 
Jenny Randerson. “Ton are 
the moral leader of the 
world today.” 

She went on fo talk of i 
memories of the 1960s in 
Wales, the demonstrations 
against the Springbok 
rugby tours and the boy- 
cotts of South African 
goods. And Mandela spoke 
in tarn of the news seeping 
through to his Robben 
Island jail of Welsh schools 
and local authorities join- 
ing the boycotts and the 
people of Wales giving np 
their cherished rugby 
internationals. 

With the 13th century 
castle keep looming behind 
him and peacocks scream- 
ing in the yard, Mr Man- 
dela transformed yester- 
day’s ceremony into a cross 
between a village fete and a 
joyful reunion rally with 
the Welsh people who had 
battled apartheid and 
blocked Springbok tours 
while he languished in jaiL 



Clinton 
plea 
to end 
Turkey 
veto 


Martin Walker and Michael 
White In Cardiff 
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Nelson Mandela accompanied by Tony Blair on a walkabout in Cardiff, where the South African president was made a freeman of the city 


It was not a New Labour 
occasion. The one man Mr 
Mandela singled out to hon- 
our in his speech of thanks 
was a veteran Communist 
of the Welsh valleys, Bert 
Pierce, a stalwart of the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement 
Peter Ham, now a Welsh 
MP and minister in the 
Welsh office, who 30 years 
ago launched the campaign 


to stop the South African 
cricket tour, walked with 
Mr Mandela down the line 
of schoolchildren and cho- 
risters and old militants. 

Mr Hain had brought his 
parents to yesterday’s 
show. They had known Mr 
Mandela when they ran the 
Pretoria Liberal Party in 
the 1950s, and Mr Hain’s 
mother had taken food to 


Mr Mandela in jail during 
his first trial. 

Amid the reunions and 
the joyful crowd chants and 
the fanfares from the trum- 
peters of the Royal Welch 
Regiment, there was a so- 
lemnity to Cardiff’s wel- 
come to Mr Mandela yester- 
day, a memory of the long 
grim years of anti-apart- 
heid when Wales and the 


Welsh onions were one of 
the few bulwarks of sup- 
port when most govern- 
ments were doing business 
as usual with South africa. 

But there was another 
kind of apartheid on show 
yesterday, the bitter quar- 
rels between the Welsh 
Office and the Cardiff 
county counciL It was so in- 
tense that they had to set 


up a separate podium for 
the speech by )¥elsh Minis- 
ter Ron David. Cardiff 
council leader Russell 
Goodway would not even 
share the same stage with 
the figurehead of London’s 
oppression. 

It gave force to Nell Kin- 
nock’s old joke: “Welcome 
to Cardiff — twinned with 

Clochemerle”. 


Balancing act in the rise and rise of neo-nation states 


Analysis 


Martin Walker 


C HARLES de Gaulle and 
Margaret Thatcher 
would have enjoyed the 
Cardiff s ummit These twin 
advocates of a Europe of 
nation states jealously guard- 
ingthetr traditional grandeur 
and their constitutional pre- 
rogatives against the federal- 
ist tide could claim to have 
won the argument. 

A mass conversion seems to 
have taken place among 
Europe’s heads of govern- 
ment They all now preach 
“subsidiarity”, clawing back 
the decisio n-™king power 


from Brusels to national and 
local levels. They all now echo 
Tony Blair In talking of a 
Europe that moves “closer to 
its people” and what they all 
seem to mean is strengthening 
the role cf national 
governments. 

The French president, Jac- 
ques Chirac, and German 
C hanc ellor. Helmut Kohl, sig- 
nalled this trend with their 
joint letter to Mr Blair an the 
eve of the summit, stressing 
that "it cannot be the goal of 
European policy to establisha 
central Europe state”. 

Ihe gathering majority be- 
hind the proposal for a new 
European super-council of 

deputy prime ministers, to 
give the political weight and 
legitimacy of nation states to 
the work of the European in- 


stitutions in Brussels, signals 
the degree to which the nation 
states want to keep Brussels 
in its place. 

This can no longer be dis- 
missed purely as Mr Kohl's 
panicked reaction to what 
looks like an uphill re-election 
struggle- Nor can it be attrib- 
uted to France's politics cf div- 
ision between centre-right 
president Chirac and socialist 
premier Lionel Jospin. 

If a European summit has 
even spoken with a single 
voice, it has been the Cardiff 
decision to bring Europe 
closer to its people by rallying 
b ehind the privileges of the 
nation states. 

And yet there are contradic- 
tions here. The idea of a super- 
council of deputy prime min- 
isters raises more questions 


that it answers. There is a 
dear tendency for those per- 
sonally engaged in Europe to 
go native. There is also a pros- 
pect that deputies entrusted 
with such Euro-authority 


For Kohl and for 
Chirac, this new 
nationalism is in 
large part defensive 


could become more formida- 
ble alternative sources of 
power and even political 
rivals. 

Moreover, this renewed _ 
sense of national authority fol- 
lows the most decisive act of 


integration the EtJ has so for 
undertaken, the surrender by 
11 nations (so for) of their sov- 
ereignty over all monetary au- 
thority to the unelected Euro- 
pean Central Bank. 

And the final declaration 
from the Cardiff summit of- 
fered new responsibilities to 
the Brussels commission. 
They are charged with pursu- 
ing the single market in gen- 
eral, and preparing a new 
action plan for a single maket 
in finaacial services within 
six months, and coming up 
with a scoreboard to measure 
each country's progress. They 
also told the commission to 
start exposing “unwarranted 
price differences across the 
EU and compared to third 
countries”. 

The question yet to be 


answered is: what kind of 
nation-state authority is at 
Issue? 

For Mr Kohl and Mr Chirac, 
this new nationalism is inJarge 
part defensive, a reaction 
against what they see as the 
overweening power of Brussels 
in fining and p unishing and 
hin dring the merger plans of 
big German corporations, or 
Imposing EU free market rules 
on French banks. 

For Mr Blair, the European 
question is more subtle, todo 
with the balancing of different 
levels cf power and legitimacy 
that is now starting to trans- 
form the British constitu- 
tional system with Welsh and 
Scottish devolution, the 
Northern Ireland settlement, 
elected mayors and propor- 
tional representation. 


“There are areas where we 
can co-operate and even inte- 
grate more closely together — 
crime, tadriing unemploy- 
ment, the environment and 
foreign policy”, Mr Blair told 
Austrian TV at Car d iff “But 
there are other areas where 
people don't want Europe go- 
ing into every aspect of 
national life and where people 
want to be clear that we have a 
Europe cf nation states where 
people want their own iden- 
tity". The trick will be “to 
work out the balance”. 

So it is an open question 
whether Margaret Thatcher 
will have most cause to rejoice 
over the new nation-state rhet- 
oric of Cardiff — or whether 
the real beneficiary will be the 
Scottish National Party's Alex 
Salmond. 


gk T TONY Blair’s request 
President Bill Clinton 
F%madp a 1.30am phone 
call yesterday morning to 
Greek prime minister, Costas 
Simitis. in a bid to get Greece 
to lilt its block on Turkey’s 
application to join the Euro- 
pean Union. It was only 
partly successful. 

With the arrival of Russian- 
built anti-aircraft missiles in 
Cyprus looming, which Tur- 
key has vowed to destroy 
with pre-emptive military 
strikes, Mr Clinton offered. to 
use his influence with Turkey 
oyer Cyprus if the Greeks 
compromised. 

Alter a night of haggling an 
uneasy deal was reached. Mr 
Simitis managed to block 
Britain's attempt to get the 
budgetary authority to pay 
the £280 million owed to Tur- 
key under the Customs agree- 
ment already r eached 
But British officials believe 
they secured just enough- con- 
cessions from the Greeks to 
offer the Turks a way of 
resuming talks with the EU, 
virtually broken off after last 
December's EU summit The 
EU is now committed to “a 
strategy to prepare Turkey for 
membership’', even though 
Greece vetoed British efforts to 
have Turkey described as “the 
12th applicant” in the enlarge- 
ment process. 

Along with the US, Britain 
sees Turkey as a strategic 
Nato ally who deserves better 
than Greek vetoes and Ger- 
man mutterings about 
Europe being "a Christian 
club”. The final communique 
achieved a compromise be- 
tween Ankara’s aspirations 
and Greece's determination 
to keep Turkey’s application 
at arms length as the negotia- 
tion proceeds to admit six fa- 
voured candidates from East- 
ern Europe and Cyprus. 

The issue coincided with 
the struggle to reconcile con- 
flicting policies over military 
intervention in the Balkans. 
On Kosovo the communique 
condemned the use of "indis- 
criminate violence" by Yugo- 
slav troops and Serbian secu- 
rity forces. It urged President 
Milosevic to stop all security 
operations affecting civilians 
and withdraw troops used for 
repression - , to permit interna- 
tional monitoring; to allow 
refugees home and unim- 
peded access to aid agencies. 
It also urged “rapid progress” 
on talks with the Albanian 
Kosovo leadership. 
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The words Jedem das Seine (*to each his own*) over the entrance to the former Nazi concentration camp at Bnchenwald. A poster campaign by Nokia 
in Germany which unwittingly used the same slogan (below) has been abandoned after complaints by Jewish groups photographs: uens wsybvjan bauer 


Bad connection 
for mobile phone 
company as new 
slogan evokes 
memories of 
the Holocaust 


Denis Staunton Hi Berlin 


T HE mobile telephone 
manufacturer Nokia 
stopped a huge poster 
campaign in Germany yes- 
terday after discovering 
that its advertising slogan 
was the same as the motto 
over the gates of the Bu- 
chenwald concentration 
camp. 

The Finnish company 
removed posters advertis- 
ing the Nokia 5100 with the 
words “Jedem das Seine" (to 
each his own) from 3.000 
sites all over Germany. 

The moved followed a 
complaint from the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress (AJC). 
whose Berlin headquarters 
overlooks one of the post- 
ers on a fence surrounding 
the site of a planned memo- 
rial to the victims of the 
Holocaust. 

“1 refuse to have to look 
at this poster every day. 
The slogan mocks the vic- 
tims," an AJC spokes- 
woman. Wendy Kloke, said. 

More than 56.000 people 
were murdered in Bnchen- 
wald between 1937 and 
1945, while about 240,000 
inmates were forced to 
work as slaves in the arma- 
ments industry. 

Nokia also agreed to pulp 
thousands of brochures for 
the 5100 model. 


“The question of cost is 
entirely secondary to ns. 
That is not an issue in this 
case." a Nokia spokesman, 
Tapio Hedman. said. 

German advertisers are 
careful to avoid echoes of 
the Nazi era and the only 
comparable controversy in 
recent years involved a 
campaig n for the weekly 
magazine Stern during the 
1970s. 

The word Stem means 
star and the campaign used 
the slogan "The star for 
..." with a number of com- 
mon forenames. One of 
these names was Jewish 
and victims' groups com- 
plained that the advertis- 
ment evoked memories of 
the yellow stars the Nazis 
forced Jews to wear. 

The company stopped the 
campaign and warned its 
advertising agency to be 
more carefoL 

Nokia has stopped short 
of sacking the Dusseldorf 
advertising agency respon- 
sible for Its campaign, ex- 
plaining that its young ex- 
ecutives had no idea that 
the slogan had been used by 
the Nazis. 

Nokia’s marketing chief, 
Heikki Tamavaenen, said 
the company felt chastened 
by the row and promised 
not to repeat the mistake. 
"We have learned a great 
deal." he said. 
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Magazine war over 
nerve gas report 


Mitterrand’s 
son linked to 
oil firm scandal 


Mark Tran in New York 


A BATTLE has broken 
out between the 
United States' most 
prestigious news mag- 
azines after Newsweek, at- 
tacked as incorrect reports in 
its competitor, Time, that the 
US used a deadly nerve gas in 
a secret mission in Laos dur- 
ing the Vietnam war. 

A week after Time published 
Us explosive story in a joint 
report with the cable TV net- 
work CNN, Newsweek has 
come out with its own report, 
seeking to debunk the expose. 
“It’s all lies." Newsweek 
quotes Eugene McCarley, the 
army captain who led the raid, 
code-named Tailwind. 

As Newsweek traded blows 
with CNN and Time. CNN's 
long-time military adviser, 
retired air force Major-General 
Perry Smith, resigned In pro- 
test at what he called major 
inaccuracies in the Tailwind 
story by one of CNN’s leading 
correspondents, Peter Arnett, 
who covered the Vietnam war 
for Associated Press. 

General Smith was angry 
that he was not consulted 
about the CNN report, aired 
two Sundays ago. He then 
urged the network to run a 
refraction about the use of 
nerve gas. “I had tried very 
hard for a week to convince 
top executives to do a major 
retraction, but to no avail." he 
said. "Lots of people at CNN 
were solidly with me cm this, 
but not the top bosses and the 
team that put that terrible 
special together.” 

The report is of more than 

historical interest Washington 
has never admitted to the use 
of nerve gas in combat If it 
did. Its moral authority would 


be severely undermined. This 
year the US was on the brink 
of bombing Iraq to punish its 
refusal to grant access to 
United Nations weapons in- 
spectors tracking Baghdad's 
weapons of mass destruction. 

US officials regularly say 
Iraq is the only country to 
have used chemical weapons 
in battle. The US has yet to 
ratify the Geneva Protocol ban- 
ning the use of chemical 
weapons. 

in their story, CNN and 
Time reported that Operation 
Tailwind, led by 16 US com- 
mandos and backed by Moota- 
gnard tribesmen, was designed 
to kill American defectors. 

In the most sensational alle- 
gations, CNN and Time said 
, that during the raid, US forces 
used sarin — the lethal gas 
used in the 1995 Tokyo subway 
attack that killed a How n 
people. The gas. was dropped 
before the Americans went in 
and to cover their retreat. 

Newsweek says gas canis- 
ters were dropped an the vil- 
lage during the September 1970 
attack, but the gas was ordi- 
nary riot-control gas some- 
times used on helicopter 
rescue missions to confuse 
enemy gunners. 

The magazine cites Art , 
Bishop, one of two US pilots 
who bombed the enemy, who 
wrote in his journal the next ; 
day that his payload was tear 
gas. The allegation of sarin I 
gas, be told Newsweek, is a 
"lot of nonsense”. 

The magazine also questions 
the credibility of Lieutenant 
Robert Van Buskirk, a platoon 
commander during Operation 
Tailwind and one of the key 
sources for CNN and Time, 
both owned by Time Warner. 

Newsweek reports that Mr 

Van Buskirk recalled one of 


the most dramatic incidents — 
his claim he killed two 
defectors to a tunnel with a 
white phosphorus grenade — 
after having forgotten it for 24 
years. 

Mr Van Buskirk, now a 
prism minister, told News- 
week that he remembered the 
fight in the tunnel during a 
five-hour interview with a 
CNN producer, April Oliver. 
He told the magazine that he 
had repressed the memory on 
Easter Sunday, 1974, when he 
was in a German prison on 
charges of selling weapons to a 
terrorist gang. The charges 
were dropped. 

Mr Van Buskirk’s credibil- i 
ity has also been called into 
question by another Special 
Forces veteran. Tran Marzullo i 
said Mr Van Buskirk wrote a i 
bock In 19B3 called Operation 
Tailwind, to which he made no I 
mention of the defectors or of , 
sarin gas. 

CNN yesterday stuck by its ; 
report, saying that its team 
had talked to 200 people up and 
down the chain, of command i 
for eight months, while News- 
week had spent only three 
days an the story. 

Ne w s w eek’s dismissal of the 
report broken by CNN and 
Time was “premature" said 
Steve Haworth, a CNN official. 
The defence secretary, William 
Cohen, has called for an Inves- 
tigation following the 
CNN/Ttme report 

The row between the maga- 
zines and the television net- 
work cranes at a time when the 
issue of media credibility has 
become a hot topic to the US. 
The New Republic, a political 
weekly, was embarrassed 
when Steve Glass m an, one of 
its bright young stars, was 
found to have Eaked all or part 
of 27 articles for foe magazine. 


Paul Webster in Paris 


J EAN-CHRISTOPHE 
Mitterrand, son of the 
late president Francois 
Mitterrand, confirmed yester- 
day that he had been paid reg- 
ular amounts of money by a 
Swiss consultancy, but said 
he was unaware that the firm 
was financed by France's na- 
tionalised oil company, Elf. 

Elf is under investigation 
for corruption, particularly 
over deals to Africa, where 
the president's son, a former 
journalist, was his father's 
special envoy. Jean-Chris- 
tophe Mitterrand said many 
people were trying to link 
him to a scandal that "smells 
very bad to every sense of the 
word”. 

Inquiries into Elf began be- 
fore Francois Mitterrand died 
two years ago, but it has since 
been revealed that the com- 
pany was used to channel 
secret binds from the presi- 
dent's office to ensure foreign 
contracts or make personal 
payments to African leaders. 

Those being questioned 
about Elfs affairs include a 
former foreign minister, 
Roland Emmas, and a former 
Elf chairman, Loic Le Floch- 
Prigent 

Jean-Christophe Mitter- 
rand's allegation tha t there 
was political pressure to in- 
vestigate his business affairs 
was a reference to suspicions 
foat.foe scandal is being used 
to undermine his father’s po- 
litical legacy. 

But several members of the 
rightwing opposition, Includ- 
ing staff of foe Gaulllst for- 
mer Interior minister. 
Charles Pasqua, are also sus- 


pected of fraud, as are at least 
40 other politicians and busi- 
nessmen who dealt with the 
oil company. 

In response to press disclo- 
sures that he received a sal- 
ary of about £3,000 a month 
from a Swiss foundation 
called Cres for two years from 
1992, Mr Mitterrand said he 
accepted a consultancy after 
he left foe presidential office 
without another job. The 
money was paid directly into 
a Swiss account — but he was 
unaware that foe foundation 
was an Elf subsidiary. 

Mr Mitterrand, now a self- 
employed consultant, said he 
was not a friend of anyone 
under investigation except 
for Mr Dumas. 

The former foreign mlnis- 
j ter and close friend of Fran- 
cois Mitterrand is being held 
on hail w hile examining mag- 
istrates question him on 
whether payments into a 
Swiss bank account were 
linked to a decision to sell 
I frigates to Taiwan despite ob- 
jections from China. 

“I am sad about what is 
happening to Mr Dumas." Mr 
Mitterrand said. “If every- 
thing to foe newspapers is 
true then it smells like a 
sewer but foe game between 
justice and the press also 
smells very bad. It Hub be- 
come very dangerous." 

Patrick Gant 6s. foe chief of 
Cres in Geneva, said Mr 
Mitterrand's job was not an 
indirect method of providing 
him with finance after he left 
! his father’s entourage. The 
: former African envoy had 
real influence as a consultant, 
opening up profitable con- 
! tacts with Russia and Pales- 
tine, he said. 
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Milosevic to 


defy West 


over Kosovo 




James Meek In Moscow 


T HE Yugoslavian 
president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, called 
Nato's bluff yester- 
day by refusing to 
withdraw his troops from 
Kosovo. 

Threatened with Western 
military intervention if Ser- 
bian forces do not stop their 
ruthless campaign against 
villages thought to harbour 
ethnic Albanian partisans, 
Mr Milosevic made a few con- 
cessions after htik with Bo- 
ris Yeltsin to the Kremlin. 

He promised to negotiate 
with Kosovo’s ethnic Alba- 
nian political leads’, Ibrahim 
Rugova. He also pledged to 
allow diplomats and interna- 
tional organisations — 
though not journalists — ac- 
cess to foe provinc e, an d to 
enable refugees to return. 

But he ignored foe key de- 
mands of foe six-nation Con- 
tact Group, which includes 
Russia — an end to all actions 
by Serbian security forces 
against civilians and their 
withdrawal from Kosovo. 

He clearly felt that Nato 
would never find foe consen- 
sus to mount Its first offen- 
sive against another country. 

Madeleine Albright, the 
United States secretary of 
state, reacted coolly to the 
talks She said: “There was 
some progress but [Mr Milo- 
sevic] did not meet foe pri- 
mary points that foe Contact 
Group raised.” 

Mrs Albright also reiter- 
ated that “aD options are on 
foe table”, including military 
force, if Mr Milosevic did not 
pnd repression and ethnic 
cleansing to Kosovo. 

The four major players in 
any military action — the 


US, Britain, Germany and 
France — must now decide 
how to respond to J® 1, 

Vic’s chall enge to foe wake at 
Mr Yeltsin's failure to con- 
vince Him to yiekL 

Mr Milosevic denied accu- 
sations of ethnic cleansmg 
and civilian casualties in Ko- 
sova 'There has been,, 
irind of ethnic cleansing, he 
caiH- "The security forces de- 
clared that there had been no 
civilian casualties at ail in foe 
last operation. 

"Terrorist groups have 
used several villages, expel- 
ling civilians beforehand to 
turn houses into fortresses ... 
ft is dear that all actions by 
foe Serbian police were only 
against terrorist groups, not 
against civilians.'' 

The West accuses Belgrade 
of using excessive force 
against foe partisans and ra 
attacking civilian targets. 

Mr Milosevic said he would 



Slobodan Milosevic: Called 
Nato’s bluff on use of force 


not talk to the Albanian 
caw organisation, the Kosovo , ■ 
Liberation Army (KLA& he? 
cause they were "t errori sts’^. 
Serb troops would never jyfcthr 1 .. 
draw from Kosovo, he ad dedrv. 

The cmly line referring;# 
troop withdrawals in yestep£ < 
day’s nine-point declaration^ 
agreed between foe Yti^sStT 
vian and Russian presidents^ 
gives Serb forces- carte,-’ 
blanche to continue -ri g hting 
until all Albanian. resiststora: 
is crushed. 

"Serb security forces, .wm-- 
reduce their presence outstofri 
their normal bases ac coawtsg j 
to the degree to which temp,; ■- 
ist activity ceases.” it Said. .. 

Mr Yeltsin saidanth**;: 
morning that the talks. -had^ 

been difficult and promised: . 
the problem would be salved. -- - 
It was not. The Russiamfoiv:: 
pjgri minister Yevgeny Prfaup .■ . 
kov failed to convince Mr Mi- - - 
lose vie to withdraw trooper 
from Kosovo. ; V 

He may not have, triad;, 
most Russian pcdicyntekecs. 
sympathise with the Serbs in. 1 
Kosovo, seeing their own resf " 
tive autonomies rritected-in- . 
the rebel province. Mr Prima- 
kov may also believe that-i- 
Nato does not have the stom- 
ach for intervention withmjt- . 
UN backing. 

Mr Primakov knew yester-^ 
day’s declaration would "not . 
satisfy other members of the ^ 
Contact Group, but neverthe^ ’? 
less presented it as a major; 
step. 

"The Russian side consfd- ; 
ers fois document to be very-, 
important," he said. “It*s-' ■ 
fixed the position of Yugosla- " 
via on issues of principle. We' 
believe it opens a real oppor- 
tunity to regulate the situa- 
tion and the ball is now, to a 
great extent, to the court of 
foe Kosovo Albanians." 


Germany ‘can take 
no more refugees’ 


Experts from Bonn are advising 
the UN on setting up camps to 
contain the families escaping 
from Serbian violence, reports 

Helena Smith in Tropoje 


I N THE Cursed Moun- 
tains of high Albania, 
German officials are 
working overtime to en- 
sure that thousands of refu- 
gees who have fled the vio- 
lence in Kosovo, stay put. 

As foe crisis in the border 
region escalated yesterday, 
with Serbian troops alleg- 
edly killing a Kosovar Al- 
banian Inside Albania, 
fears were mounting that 
as many as 20,000 refugees 
could pour . into the 
highlands. 

Refugees said yesterday 
two Yugoslav army helicop- 
ters opened fire on camps 
on a mountain near the bor- 
der, killing two people and 
sending dozens fleeing 
towards the border. 

In the past fortnight 
about 12,000 have made the 
treacherous journey over 
the border from Kosovo. 
Military strategists and ex- 
perts sent by Bonn say they 
will do whatever it takes to 
keep them there. 

“Germany has taken in 
more refugees from Yugo- 
slavia than any other Euro- 
pean country and it is seen 
that once they get there 
they never want to leave," 
a German army officer said 
in Bajram Curri, where 
most of the refugees have 
been assimilated. 

"No German politician 
will say it openly but with 
the country’s economic 
problems and high unem- 
ployment rate, they would 
rather they stay put” 


Bonn has spent about 
£5.2 billion on aid for as 
many as 350,000 refugees 
from the Bosnian war. Bos- 
nians in Germany receive 
substantial monthly 
benefits. 

About 180,000 ethnic Al- 
banian Kosovars have 
moved to Germany in the 
nine years since the Yugo- 
slav leader, Slobodan Milo- 
sevic, stripped the region of 
its autonomous status. 
Many are believed to be 
bankrolling the separatist 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA), which smuggles 
arms and fighters across 
the border from Albania. 

“A lot of that money 
comes from the Albania 
mafia, which controls 
drugs and prostitution 
rackets in Frankfurt and 
Hamburg,” a German dip- 
lomat in Tirana said. 

With a view to establishing 
camps along the 80-mtte bor- 
der, the Germans have 
begun providing technical 
know-how ami aid to the 
United Nations Hi g h Com- 
missioner for Refugees. A 
UNHCR official said: “Alarm 
bells have started to ring 
with the sudden surge of 
refugees entering Albania 
further south in a despe r ate 
bid to flee Serbian a t tem pt s 
to create a cordon santtaire 
along the frontier." 

This week the body up- 
graded its mission, estab- 
lishing a new office in 
Kokes as part of a new con- 
tingency plan. 


Mohammed Ibrahim of 
the UNHCR said: “It is our 

elief that, having cleansed 
the north-eastern part . of 
the border area, the Serbs 
will try to extend the buffer 
zone along the entire fron- 
tier. It’s the only way they 
can effectively cut off KLA 
supply routes.” 

Western officials believe 
it is a matter of weeks be- 
fore the Serbs aim their 
guns at Gjakova, the border 
town six miles inside 
Kosovo, where about 60,000 
ethnic Albanians have 
converged. 

“If Gjakova goes, and we 
know it is already sur- 
rounded by Serb forces, it 
will be another Vukovar." 
Bill Foxton at the Organisa- 
tion for Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe (OSCE) 
said, rec alling the Croat 
town in eastern Slavonia 
whose fall started the Yugo- 
slav conflict in 1991. 

He said refugees’ ac- 
counts of an alleged Ser- 
bian detention camp in the 
village of Decani had 
prompted the OSCE to de- 
mand an international 
investigation. 

“We*ve had nine sepa- 
rate, unconnected reports 
of 220 men being held in a 
camp there,” he said. 

Thus far the UNHCR has 
resisted placing refugees in 
tent cities for fear of KLA 
warriors using them as 
training sites and perhaps 
even picking out Human 
shields. Instead most of the 
Kosovars have been wel- 
comed as “blood brothers’* - 
into the hmnga of local 
people, who are often too 
poor to feed them. 

But the Albanian govern- 
ment fears the influx of 
more refugees could cause 
the volatile northern 
region to explode if camps 
are not set up soon. 


High cost of unification fraud 


Reuters In Bom 


F RAUD and ether eco- 
nomic crimes linked to 
Germany’s reunification 
to 1990 cost foe country be- 
tween DM3 billion (El billion) 
and DM10 billion, a parhamon. 
tary committe e estimated in a 
report published yesterday. 

Social Democrat MP Valker 
Neumann, chairman of a com- 
mittee set up to examine foe 
assets of the former commu- 
nist East Germany, said it 
was not possible to come up 
with a more precise figure. 

Many cases of alleged 
wrongdoing may never be 
solved — foe legal window for 
prosecution will close on Oc- 
tober 2, 2000. 

One of the most spectacular 
cases involved the former 


East Berlin secret police colo- 
nel, Alexander Schalck-Golod- 
kowski, who was convicted of 
smuggling arms and curren- 
cies. This year two bankers 
were fined a total of 
DM120,000 to foe case. 

Other cases were linked to 
Western companies owned by 
clast Germany through its 


Commercial Co-ordination 
department,- headed by 
Schalck-Golodkowsld, ' which 
had linfcs to the Stasl' secret 
police. 

Several were tied to for- 
merly state-owned East Ger- 
man firms which were priva- 
tised after reunification, by 
the Treuhand agency. 
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I VAN BUTLER, who has 
died aged 88, was the last 
surviving actor from the 
first London stage produc- 
tion in 1929 of Dracula. Aged 
only 2D, he played Lord Go- 
dalmlng. understudied Dra- 
coia,- subsequently played 
every other male part includ- 
ing the count — and also pro- 
duced the play many times. 

Butler was bom the son of a 
naval cartoonist in HeswaU, 
Cheshire and was educated at 
St Edward’s School, Oxford, ! 
where Laurence Olivier was 1 
two years his senior. In a 
school production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Ivan, 
being taH and willowy; played 
Helena “the painted may- 
pole" while Olivier stole the 
show as Puck. He went on to 
study acting at the Central 
School of Speech and Drama 
As a pacifist he spent the 
second world war as an air 
raid warden in Pimlico, 
where be met and married 
Hilda Martin, a chemist The 
marriage was to last 57 years. 

His first play. To Thine 
Own Setf, was staged at Bris- 
tol's Little Thealre five weeks 
after the birth of their only 
son in 1948, and in the early 
1950s he had several plays 
produced for radio and televi- 
sion. One, The Man Who 
Faced Fads, was considered 
very controversial and the 
BBC had the largest corre- 
spondence concerning any 
play up to . that time, 
in . the mid-1950s. Butler be- 


came resident producer of 
weekly repertory at the Pal- 
ace Theatre, Watford, acting 
in 232 {days and producing 
more than 300. A decade later, 

I a vivid dream provided the 
[ inspiration for a work written 
in collaboration with Philip 
King and Falkland Cary. ! 
which together with the I 
antics of Jimmy Edwards and 
Eric Sykes, became the long- 
running farce Big Bad Mouse. 

After a period of indexing 
and proof reading for a num- 
ber of publishers (he was an 
active member of the Society 
of Indexers), Butler’s interest 
in films led him to become a 
member of the Critics' Circle 
as film critic for Whaf s On In 
London (1970-76), Films and 
Filming, (1981-1982) and the 
film book reviewer for the 
Film Review Annual from 
1968 until 1995. 


H E started writing 
books on theatre and 
film In his si xti es, 
editing the British 
edition of The Complete Play 
Production Handbook in 1976 
and contributing a new sec- 
tion on stage lighting and a 
revised bibliography. He was 
a play reader and editor for 
Samuel French Ltd and also 
wrote production notes on 
plays, including some by Ar- 
nold Wesker and John Os-' 
borne. 

Butler’s first film books 
were The Horror Film (1967), 
Religion in the Cinema (1969) 


Biting the Big Apple 


A lfred kazin, 
who has died aged 
82 , was cme of the 
last survivors of 
that New York In- 
tellectual generation which 
came of age in the iS30s, 
fought the twin devils of 
Stalin and Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, and whose polemics 
and partisan rigour effectively 
created the intellectual as an 
urban social type in America. 

In the New York of the 
1930s, Kazin was no ideologue; 
as a young man he regarded 
himself as a socialist, and ex- 
cept for a brief moment after 
the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War, he remained deeply 
sceptical of the S talinis ts But 
in the eyes of contemporaries 
his politics never seemed 
much a commitment to any- ! 
thing but himself i 

Diana Tr illing scornfully de- 
scribed him as a "starry-eyed 
opportunist". The poet Del- 
more Schwartz claimed (with- 
out foundation) that many of 
the ideas for On Native 
Grounds. Kazm's first book, 
were stolen. Mary McCarthy 
mocked his Jewishness. Al- 
though he was on the periph- 
ery of the sharp-tongued Parti- 
san Review circle, one of its 
editors remarked that “Alfred 
insists so much on sincerity 
when he’s talking to me that 
he makes me feel insincer e" 
There was about Karin a 
certain feline and self-regard- 
ing quality. His soft rather 
friendly Care and hooded eyes 
conveyed a cultivated sense of 
self-respect masking a sharp, 
unforgiving intellect In New 
York, mastery of the put-down 
is a honed, polished skill, and 
Kazin was capo di tutti capi 
when it came to wounding 
ripostes. For each alight and 
widely discussed feud, he ex- 
acted a cool, measured 
revenge when he wrote his 
memoirs. 

I Kazin’s Yiddish-speaking 
parents emigrated before the 
first world war from Russia to 
the unimposing Brooklyn 
neighborhood of Brownsville. 
Hia father was a house painter 
and his mother a dressmaker. 
They were a lonely, rather un- 
happy family , without inti- 
macy. who knew nothing of [ 


Premiere player . . . Butler took the lead in the first London stage production of Dracula 

Ivan Butler 

Heart of darkness 


and The Cinema of Roman Po- 
lanski (1970). Referring to The 
Horror Film he said It "is 
more than just a study of the 
horror film but rather a con- 
sideration of the use of horror, 
the power to shock or terrify, 
in the cinema as a whole". 

For The Making of Feature 
Films : A Guide (1971), a text- 
book for film colleges, Butler 
interviewed leading direc- 
tors, actors and technical ex- 
I perts from every pari of the 
industry. This was followed 
by To Encourage the Art of the 
' Film: The Story of the British 
Film Institute (1972). Cinema 
in Britain: An Illustrated Sur- 
vey (1973), The War Film 
(1974), and Silent Magic: Remi- 
niscences of the Silent Cinema 
— written in 1987 when he 
was 80. 

Always interested In the 
darker side of the human psy- 
che, Butler entered the world 
of criminology and wrote 
Murderer’s London and Mur- 
derer’s England in quick suc- 
cession in 1973. These were 
followed by The Trials of 
Brian Donald Hume in 1976 
and an essay on the “defini- 
tive solution” of the Jack the 
Ripper murders published in 
the Literary Review. 

He is survived by his wife, 
their son and two grandsons. 

Ifilcfa Butter 

Ivan Butter, actor, playwright 
and writer, born April 9, 1909; 
died May 17. 1998 


Tony Douglas 


| Manhattan's cultural life and 
even less of America beyond 
t the Hudson River. 

Charles and his sister Pearl, 

1 who later married the sociolo- 
gist Daniel Bell, were raised In 
a world infhsed with socialism 
and an Intense, stunted sense 
of the traditional Ytddishkeh 
of the Jewish poor. Kazin's 
portrait of his childhood and 
his family's life, in A Walker 
in the City (1952), is one of the 
great Aznerican-Jewish mem - 1 
oirs. which, a half-century 
later, still reads with a power- 
ful vividness. 

Kazin graduated from City 
College in 1935. Despite its rep- 
utation as the Institution 
which made possible the rapid 
assimilation of New York's 
immigrant Jens, the curricu- 


can culture had made of in- 
dustrial capitalism, and of the 
challenges of the present cen- 
tury, but it was the writing, 
not the politics, which moved 
him to extraordinary 
eloquence. 

Karin, who suffered from a 
stutter, was rejected by the US 
Army, but was commissioned 
by the Rockefeller Foundation 
to wr ite a report on political 
education in the British 
Army, (nearly IM5 he went to 
En gland, where he encoun- 
tered the emerging social dis- 
content oT the British people 
and caught a flickering hint of 
nostalgia for the "great days” 
of the Blitz. He also saw the 
first newsreels of the libera- 
tion of Belsen. 

Returning to New York at 


Life (1974) and An American 
Procession in 1985. 

In the age of the New Criti- 
cism. Karin had demonstrated 
his dose analytical skills in a 
collection of essays. The In- 
most Leaf (1955). His second 
collection of essays. Contempo- 
raries (1962), was broader in 
range, more catholic in sym- 
pathy. He took tea in Moscow 
with Ilya Ehrenburg and bad 
become, across the free world, 
a Gastprqfessor fur Amerikan- 
stik. Success hung easily on 
his shoulders. 

But the 1960s ended in tears 
for Kazin. President Kenne- 
dy’s assassination and Viet- 
nam,- heralded the darkest 
period in his career. By 1969 
his son. Michael, was co-chair- 
man of Students for a Demo- 


There was about Kazin a certain 
feline and self-regarding quality. 

In New York, mastery of the put-down 
is a honed, polished skill and he 
was capo di tutti capi when it came 
to wounding ripostes. For each 
slight and feud, he exacted a cool, 
measured revenge in his memoirs’ 



lum was protestant in tone, 
and conservative. Col umb ia 
University, which educated 
the city's wealthy elite, offered 
courses with a more cutting 
edge. Kazin, who had already 
begun to review books for the 
New Republic, completed a 
master’s degree in -literature 
there in 1937. 

At the suggestion erf the uni- 
versity’s Mark Van Doren, he 
undertook a study of modem 
American prose writing. For 
the next five years he combed 
file second-hand bookstores on 
Third Avenue and worked 
steadily in the cavernous 
reading room of the New York 
Public Library on what was 
published in 1942 as On Notice 
(hounds. It offered an Inter- 
pretation of American writing 
from the 1880s to the 1930s and 
sought to show what Ameri- 


tbe end of the war, Kazin 
remained a semi-detached aca- 
demic »nm the 1980s, includ- 
ing stints at Harvard, Smith 
College — where Sylvia Plath 
was one of his students — Am- 
herst College and Princeton. 
He was Fulbrlght lecturer at 
Cambridge in 1952. His stu- 
dents provided little distrac- 
tion from reviewing, guest lec- 
tures and cocktail parties. At 
Berkeley be was regarded by 
the faculty as an arrogant , 
New Yorker — “Jew” being, I 
then, not quite sayable in such 
a context It became less unac- 
ceptable after Kazin’s provoca- 
tively titled memoir. New 
York Jew. a decade later. But 
his lectures and reviews were 
part of the same project a 
large reconsideration of 
American writing which was 
published as Bright Book of 


cratic Society at Harvard. 
Their relationship, never 
easy, deteriorated; the long 
hair. Levi's and combat boots, 
and above all the rage, dis- 
turbed the Gastprofessor- 
father. "I am an onlooker." he- 
wrote. . . Hie war is an in- 
terruption between drinks 
and dinner on the six o’clock 
news." 

Kazin's reputation, along 
with other embattled survi- 
vors from the 1930s, went into : 
a tailspin. His memoir. Start- i 
ing Out in the Thirties (1965), 
did not reveal the kind erf “us- 
able past” which the New Left 
yearned for. It was only with 
the acerbic New York Jew that 
something of an angrier and 
spikier Kazin returned to 
view. The rise of the neo-con- 
servatives, led by Norman 
Podhoretz and Commentary, 


demanded from men like Ka- 
zin adherence to a new party 
line. Again, he tailed to oblige 
and came under sustained 
fire. 

He regarded “theory” in the 
discussion of literature as 
nonsense, and remained stub- 
bornly committed to the “lyric 
radiance" of literature, detest- 
ing the “metallic kind of writ- 
ing” which was so congenial 
to the academic mind. Above 
all, be loved the plenitude of 
experience which the city 
alone promised. Kazin wrote 
extensively about literature 
and the urban experience and, 
when he began to spend more 
time in New York in the 1970s, 
be found the city's downward 
spiral unutterably discourag- 
ing. The post-modernism, 
which celebrated the city's in- 
coherence, did not give Him 
pleasure either. 

Once again be turned back 
to the American literature he 
had always loved, and, in a 
wonderful essay on Abraham 
Lincoln as a writer, to his be- 
lief in the "unshakable heri- 
tage of moral force and of pur- 
pose in men's lives." He 
delivered the Massey lectures 
at Harvard in 1996, which 
were published as Writing 
Was Everything, a memoir of 
his life as a reader. A gener- 
ous selection from his Jour- 
nals. A Lifetime Burning in 
Every Moment, appeared In 
1996. 

In his last year, already in- 
firm with cancer, he contin- 
ued a lifelong passionate love 
of wallting through New York 
City. His last book, God & the 
American Writer, was pub- 
lished in October 1997. Weeks 
before his death, he published 
a review of Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, which was as brilliant 
and insightful as anything he 
had ever written. 

Kazin married four times, 
and is survived by his sister 
Pearl BelL his fourth wife. Ju- 
dith Dunford. a son from his 
second marriage, a daughter 
from his third marriage, two 
step-sons and a step-daughter. 

Eric Homberger 

Alfred Kazin, literary critic, born 
June 5, 1915; died June 4, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


T ONY Douglas, who has 
died aged 44, was a for- 
mer editor of Westin- 
dian World, the first weekly 
newspaper to come out of 
Britain's Caribbean commu- 
nity. Born in St Catherine, 
Jamaica, he came to England 
at the age of II and attended 
North London College, where 
he became Interested in news- 1 
papers. His father h ad wanted 
him to go to university but he 
wanted to be a journalist 
Douglas got a Job at Westin- 
dian World whilst still a teen- 
ager. He was the pivotal part 
of an enthusiastic team, ap- 
pointed by the paper's 
founder, the Vincentian Au- 
brey Baynes, who chose his 
staff from a younger, urban 
generation that had been barn 
here or arrived in c h il dh ood. 

The World provided a regu- 
lar outlet for Caribbean news, 
both from the islands and 
from Britain, and an opportu- 
nity for West Indians in busi- 
ness, promotion and sport to 
advertise and chart their 
progress. 

Arif All, who took over 
when Baynes returned to the 
Caribbean in 1973, adopted a 
more high-profile role for the 
newspaper. His deputy, Rus- 
sell Pierre, who died last 
year, kept the wheels turning 
with Douglas and photogra- 


j pher Caudley George, and 
after Ali was ousted in 1976, 
they returned the newspaper 
to its former function. Doug- 
las took over as editor when 
Pierre himself departed. 

In his hard-hitting, osten- 
sibly anonymous column, the 
Gaffer, Tony could hurt — 
and often did. Yet he was also 
big-hearted and generous. 
Perhaps he loved humour too 
much. The majority of his 
comments were “in" Jokes for 
his colleagues. 

He held centre stage at his 
editorial desk at West Green 
Road, Tottenham, while any- 
one with a story to tell, or to 
hear, dropped in. The World 
was the hub of the commu- 
nity it served in a way greater 
than that achieved by any of 
its competitors then or since. 
Nevertheless, competitors 
such as the Voice seemed 
more modern and the World 
folded in 1985. 

After Douglas left the 
paper, he went into properly. 
But it was as a pioneering edi- 
tor that he will be remem- 
bered. He leaves his wife and 
three daughte r s. 

Clayton G oodw in 

Anthony Douglas, Journalist, 
bom December 5. 1953; died 
May 19. 1996 


CORRECTIONS to a correc- 
tion, Page 16. yesterday: the 
new bridge opened by the 
Queen of Denmark does not 
link Zealand and Jutland, 
Denmark’s peninsular main- 
land- The bridge spans the 
Great Belt and links Zealand 
and the island of Ffinen. 
FQnen is connected to Jutland 
by a further bridge, built 
about 25 years ago, across the 
Little Belt The East Bridge, 
which will connect Zealand 
and Sweden, is a planned pro- 
ject for which there is no 
starting date. We also got the 
name of the Queen of Den- 
mark wrong in yesterday's 
correction. It is Margretbe. 
not Margarethe. 

IN A panel accompanying a 


| report on page 3, June 13. 
headed, A traditional tale of 
Teddy Hall, we said that Sir 
Stephen Tumim was a Con- 
servative. He isn't. In the 
report itself St Edmund Hall 
was wrongly called St Ed- 
mund’s Hall. 

ON PAGE 21, June 9. in a 
report headed, WH Smith 
buys Europe's biggest Net 
bookshop, we gave the 
wrong figures for Internet 
sales in the UK. Last year's 
UK sales total should have I 
read £200m; and the forecast 
for the year 2000 should have 
been £800m. 

A PANEL of information ac- 
companying an article in 
Guardian Travel, June 13, in 


which Emily Barr looked 
forward to her travels round 
the world, gave the wrong 
co-ordinates for her starting 
point in London, confusing 
I longitude and latitude. Lon- 
gitude (not latitude) should 
have read 0.06W; and lati- 
tude 51.32N. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 01 71 
239 9589 between llam and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119, Farting 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail 
readerteguardian.co.uk 
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CHJLTERNS: In between the 
downpours,' I’ve been out col- 
lecting; records for the new 
Bertfbrdshire Flora, now in 
its last year of field research. 
Asrnall romantic voice Inside 
me insists that this is no way 
to celebra te the o rnament s of 
the earth, that it reduces 
.them : to scientific trophies,, 
numbers on score-sheet But 
that is not how thing s work 
out Today I’ve tramped up to 
Heathen Grove, a tangle of 
chalk scrub and ancient 
woodland in which I’ve found 
some remarkable species over 
the years, way outside their 
range.-. The round flower- 
beads of gg nit-ip seem lumi- 
nous in die gloom. The fading 
spikes of bugle have the blue 
glimmer erf a low gas flame . 
Twayblade shoots just over- 
top the blanket of dog's mer- 
cury. Suddenly,, out of the 
corner of my eye, I see a 
colony of herb paris near a 
hedger sett. .The flowers are 
past their best, - bn t 1 am so 
astonished I shout out loud, 
not Just at their extraordi- 
nary orb-like structure, but 
because I*m sure they haven't 

been seen in this corner of the 

bills for genera tions. Back 
home I'm thrilled to read that 
Augustus smith found then 

oh thin sfl n te estate in the 
1840s. That is the real point of 
records: over the centuries 
they transcend botanical ge- 
ography and became small 
Poems, ofsurvtvaL 

RICHARD MABEY 




All creatures great and small 


P ROFESSOR R J G “Bob” 
Savage, who has died of 
cancer aged 70, was a 
leading authority an the evo- 
lution of mammals and an en- 
thusiast for garden history. 
Born in Belfast, be read zool- 
ogy and geology at Queen’s 
University before studying for 
his doctorate an the extinct 
otter, potamotherium , at Uni- 
versity College, London, 
where the department of zool- 
ogy »r>d comparative anatomy 
was then a leading centre for 
research on vertebrate pa- 
laeontology. 

After a short spell back at 
Queen's, where Philip Larkin, j 
I a contemporary, used to try 
out his poems on him. Bob ar- ' 
, rived in Bristol in 1954 and 
soon msrip the city his home. 
Appointed as museum cura- 
tor, a new post in Bristol’s de- 
partment of geology, he 
retired as professor of verte- 
brate palaeontology in 1992- 
He had held a tenured post for 
38 years, giving him a stable 
background for ■ his 
researches. 

Evolution during the ter- 
tiary era produced various, to 
our eyes, weird and wonder- 
ful mammals, and Bob s 
research career was devoted 
to them. In 1957, he joined the 
British Ennedi Expedition as 
a geologist, spending six 


months in the Sahara. This 
gave him a taste for work in 
hot climates, and most 
summers in the 1960s he 
would disappear in his Land- 
Rover to North Africa or the 
Middle Bast to collect fossil 
mammals , visiting Libya no 
less than five times. Many of 
these fossils were of large ani- 
mals and the results of his 
collecting were measured by 
the ton. eventually necessitat- 
ing a special bone store at 
! Bristol University. 

In 1955 he had been invited 
by the late Louis Leakey to 
work in Kenya. This was the 
start of a long association 
with the Leakey family and 



Savage . . . hot climates 


their research on early homl- 
nlds and the tertiary history 
of the Rift Valley. Besides 
technical reports on African 
fossil mammals, Bob’s pa- 
laeontological work culmi- 
nated in his book Mammal 
Evolution, published by fbe 
Natural History Museum in 
1986. Earlier, In 1972, he had 
I been a consultant for the 
redesigned fossil mammal 
gallery at the museum, a very 
effective exhibition, since 
sadly destroyed to make way 
for a trendy display on 
ecology. 

Bob became a council mem- 
ber of the National Trust In 
1968 and was later president 
of its Bristol centre. In 1992, 
following attempts by the 
anti-hunting lobby to force 
the trust to ban stag hunting 
on its lands, he led an investi- 
gation into the effects of hunt- 
ing cm the deer erf the Quan- 
tock Hills, with the 
unwelcome sideeffect that for 
a while he bad to check his 
car for bombs. 

Following the attack by 
vandals in the 1980s on the 
artificial grotto at Goldney 
House. Bristol, begun by 
Thomas Goldney in 1737, Bob 
made an intensive study erf 
the sources of the minerals 
and fossils used in its con- 
struction so that It could be 


properly restored. This led to 
a general interest In grottoes, 
which Bob henceforth col- 
lected with the same enthusi- 
asm he had applied to fossil 
mammals. 

Bob was an excellent 
teacher and supervisor. His 
special achievement was the 
Joint honours school in geol- 
ogy and zoology at Bristol, 
which he founded in 1968 and 
tutored for many years. Grad- 
uates from this course, 
together with his research 
students, are to be found in 
universities and museums all 
over the world. Bob was a 
sociable man and a good com- 
panion, equally at home with 
his students or among the 
great and the good. 

In 1969 he married Shirley 
Coryndon, whom be knew 
through his work in Kenya. It 
was a meeting of minds; Shir- 
ley was an expert on fossil 
hippopotamuses. For a few 
years together they kept a 
handsome house in Clifton, 
Bristol, until Shirley died of 
cancer in 1976, leaving h™ 
two step-daughters to whom 
be was devoted. 

Desmond Donovan 

Robert Joseph Gay Savage, 
geologist, bom July 2, 1927; died 
May 9. 1998 


Sir Michael Caine, patron, 
Booker prize, 71; Richard 
Char kin, chief executive, 
Macmillan. 49; Vernon 
Coaker, Labour MP, 45; 
David Crausby, Labour MP, 
52; Prof John Craven, econo- 
mist, vice-chancellor. Ports- 
mouth University, 49; Marga- 
ret Crosland, biographer and 
translator, 78; Sir Edward 
Downes, conductor. 74; Jen- 
nifer Durr ant, artist, 56; 
Ivan Henderson, labour MP, 
40; Damien Hirst, artist, 33; 
Prof Felicity Huntingford, 
zoologist, 50; Derek Ibbotson, 
athlete, 66; Ken Livingstone. 
Labour MP, 53; Ken Loach, 
television, and flbh director, 
62; Phyllida Lloyd, theatre 
director, 41; Barry Manflow, 
singer, 52; Sir Peter Michael, 
chairman. Classic FM, 60; 
Prof Terence Mitchell, Asi- 
atic antiquarian, g$; Tlianp 

ModahL athlete, 3% Estelle 
Morris, MP, minister for 
school standards, 46; Steve 
Rhodes, cricketer, 34; Tony 
Roche, tennis coach. 53; Prof 
Karol SOcora, oncologist 50; 
Prof Sir Alan Walters, econ- 
omist 72. 
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Step forward Waheed Alii. You 
can change our nation’s destiny 


Diary 


Simon 

Bowers 


I T IS with surprise that 
we learn of an alterna- 
tive explanation for 
Mirror Group chief execu- 
tive David Montgomery’s 
much vaunted journalistic 
Academy of Excellence. We 
had understood that it was 
a measure introduced to 
bolster what many see as a 
declining craft. Academy 
graduates were supposed to 
be so accomplished that 
they could do the work of 
several lesser journalists 
— and were indeed 
required to do so as Mr 
Montgomery downsized 
slothful hacks across the 
Mirror Group titles. The al- 
ternative explanation is 
suggested by David's es- 
tranged wife Heidi King- 
stone in an unpublished 
article she has written for 
the Spectator. “If yon won- 
der why he has no trouble 
in paring down journalistic 
scale.” she writes, “It sim- 
ply reflects both his dislike 
and distrust of the hacks 
who make the company Its 
money. It is also his at- 
tempt to slough off his jour- 
nalistic past. To play with 
the big boys he must be a 
businessman.” More sear- 
ing comment from Miss 
Kingstone tomorrow. 


MEMO was circu- 
lated around BBC 
staff at Broadcasting 
House in Cardiff yesterday, 
after a min or security inci- 
dent. “Will all staff please 
advise reception by tele- 
phone or by e-mail of ex- 
pected visitors and contrib- 
utors.” it asks. “A quick 
call to reception will avoid 
any future delays and em- 
barrassment" Embarrass- 
ment? “Unfortunately, Wil- 
liam Hague and entourage 
were kept waiting In recep- 
tion for some time until se- 
curity could identify whose 
guest he was.” What will 
we do with him. the little 
scamp? 


F URTHER evidence of 
the Jesuitical hold the 
Labour government 
enjoys over younger gen- 
erations has come to light. 
A competition recently or- 
ganised by the Home Office 
asked 11 to 16-year-olds in 
Birmingham to illustrate 
“What the European Union 
Means to Me”, and a 
spokeswoman said they 
were inundated with all 
manner of drawings, 
poems, short stories and 
essays. Were any of them at 
all eurosceptic? “I 
wouldn't say there were 
any I would call euroscep- 
tic," she suggests, “hut 
some were some quite 
childish.” (Childish? the 
young adults of Birming- 
ham? I And that hard to be- 
lieve). Prisons minister 
Joyce Quin judged Mark 
Jones’s painting of a pair of 
clasped bands covered In 
ETJ flags the winner, and as 
part of the prize Mark and 
his mum were flown to 
Brussels to meet the Home 
Secretary. “1 also won tick- 
ets to see the Spice Girls 
concert,” said Mark. “They 
were good but Td rather see 
Mr Straw. 1 met him in Bir- 
mingham In January and I 
think I am very lucky to be 
meeting him again.” 
Hmrnm. 


C oncern mounts for 
the safety of News of 
the World editor Phil 
Hall. Last time the Diary 
spoke to him was about his 
“Mad dog terrorist roams 
free on Britain's streets” 
exclusive. We called him, 
yon may remember, having 
heard that a man pictured 
In the News of the World — 
claiming to be Derek 
Brady, a supposed ENLA 
terrorist — was In fact a 
hoaxer. “No, that’s not 
true,” he assured us at the 
time. “It's actually much 
more serious than we 
thought. This guy is an in- 
ternational terrorist and 
there's more coining next 
week . . Our mind set at 
ease, we waited for the full 
story to unfold. Now a 
month later, however, we 
are still waiting. Persistent 
calls to Mr Hall's office fall 
to get through to him, and 
we suspect they are as clue- 
less about his whereabouts 
as ourselves. So here's a 
message: if you’re out there 
Mr Hall, please get in 
touch. We are concerned. 


A S PART of our 

month-long cam- 
paign to maintain 
and build up the profile of 
free-thinking MP Andrew 
Mackinlay. we bring you 
today’s fact about the great 
man: in the Comm ons five 
years ago he asked William 
Waldergrave what the Con- 
servative government was 
doing about an asteroid 
which appeared to be head- 
ing for the earth. 



Austin Mitchell 


A t THE beginning of 
the year, Marcel Ber- 
lins in these pages 
accused the Blair Govern- 
ment of cowardice. They 
were refusing to extend 
their much-trumpeted 
human rights legislation to 
the citizens of the Channel 
Isles. 

But now at long last 
human rights are to accom- 
pany the floods of fanny 
money, the tax fiddlers and 
the wealthy exiles who pour 
out of Bri tain to the Chan- 
nel Isles and the Isle of 

Man. 

The British Government, 
long protecting these self- 
regulating statelets which 
constitute our off-shore 
anomalies, has at last 
plucked up the courage to 
“persuade” them to incor- 
porate the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights 
into their own law. 

That initiative would 
never have come volun- 
tarily from the little is- 1 


I S THERE a progressive 
heart in the nation that did 
not leap at the leaked word 
that Waheed Alii Is heading 
for the House of Lords? Is 
there a liberal-minded citizen 
who did not cheer at the pros- 
pect of an Asian gay man, one 
who left school at 15, becom- 
ing the youngest life peer aged 
just 33? Is there a leftist worth 
the name who would dare 
stand in his way? 

I would. I don’t want Wa- 
heed All! to take his seat in 
the Lords. I think he should 
refuse his peerage and take a 
stand on democratic princi- 
ple. It hasn't happened for 
years — not since Michael 
Foot rejected moves to kick 
him upstairs — but if Alii is 
all his many admirers say he 
is, the coming man of the 
coming era, then now is his 
moment to make a difference. 

It goes without saying that 
he's just the kind of person 
who should have a place in 
Britain's second chamber. 
Enterprising enough to have 
spurned the careers adviser 
who told him he should look 
for a job on the buses, he is 
creative, driven and, by all 
accounts, still moved by a sin- 
cere concern for those bom at 
the bottom or the heap. As the 
boss of Planet 24, he put the 
Big Breakfast on television, 
starts his. day at AJ30 am and 
apparently has a swing sus- 
pended above his indoor 
swimming pool, just like the 
one Joan Collins had in the 
Stud. He sounds like a great 
guy. And, let's face it, it would 
be fun to break the white/ 
middle- aged/ straight lock on 
the upper house — and the 
elevation of Waheed Alii 
would kill ail three of those 
birds with a single stone. 

But still he should resist 
Not for some reason peculiar 


lands, much as rights do 
need protection in what can 
be one-party states ran by 
Freemasons — elites with a 
vested interest in the fi- 
nance industry from which 
conies their wealth, control 
political power. Dissenters 
have no base, no mouth- 
piece, and no role: they face 
all the pressures of small 
communities. 

There is no separation of 
powers, for the executive 
and the legislature overlap, 
and the heads of the judicial 
system are also speaker and 
deputy of the parliament. 

These independent 
regimes tear holes in our 
tax structures, draining 
billions away, causing prob- 
lems in the EG and main- 
taining a secrecy which 
frustrates regulators. They 
resent Interference. 

In Jersey recently, when 
Senator Stuart Syvret 
pointed out inconvenient 
conflicts of interest over 
proposed laws designed to 
attract big British accoun- 
tacy firms off-shore, he was 
at first expelled indefinitely 


to him alone, but by the same 
logic which should have held 
back Roy Hattersley, Richard 
Rogers, Helena Kennedy, 
David Eirttnam and all the 
other progressives who have 
let themselves be swaddled in 
New Labour ermine. They 
should all have said no, but 
none did. Now Alii can set tbe 
lead. 

He should turn to Call-me- 
Roy, CaQ-me-Helena and the 
rest and tell them their pres- 
ence in the Lords legitimates 
a body which is illegitimate. 
So long as hereditary peers 
still sit there, commanding a 
majority in one half of the 
nation's law-making machine 
by simple virtue of their birth 
certificate, then the House of 
Lords is a sham. By taking 
their places on the red 
benches alongside the 10th 
Baron Talbot and the "lord 
admir al Malahlde and adja- 
cent seas”, Labour Lords lend 
credibility to the notion that 
selection-by-genes is an ac- 
ceptable way to construct a 
legislature. They also, as Pere- 
grine Worsthorne — of all 
people — has pointed out 
sully their own meritocratic 
achievement: so long as 
there's a Lord Raglan around, 
bow great is it to be Lord 
Puttnam? 

"Come, come,” say the new 
peers. "The hereditaries are 
on their way out. Before the 
end of the century the aristas 
will have been stripped of 
their voting rights in the 
Lords. Then the only peers 
win be those selected on their 
own talents, expertise and 
effort Surely there's nothing 
to stop Waheed joining 
them?” 

Oh, but there is. The new, 
post-reform House of Lords 
win stffl be illegitimate, just 
less so. Selection win no 


for his trouble, and then 
reinstated after Commons 
protests In Britain. 

This issue made me keen 
to raise the Issue of human 
rights, and attracted a flood 
of examples of abuse, par- 
ticularly from Guernsey 
and tiny Sark, where court 
delays on crucial Issues can 


Sark will clearly 
have to be 
dragged struggling 
to decency, and 
probably in 
Norman-French 


extend to over a decade. 
Having been one of a tiny 
handful of Labour MPs who 
braved the annoyance of the 
whips to support a private 
member’s bill in the early 
80s, 1 was particularly 
keen. Why not incorporate 
the islands? We have tbe 


longer be by bloodline, but by 
political favour instead. It will 
be the House of Patronage, 
with places dispensed on the 
whim of the PM. Democrats 
have known for centuries of 
the dangers unleashed when a 
legislature — even one half of 
it — Is hand-picked by the 
executive. Yet the first stage 
of Labour's proposed reform 
package will hand the second 
chamber entirely over to the 
largesse of Number 10 — even 
if Mr Blair obeys his self- 
denying ordinance and re- 
fuses to pack the House with a 
Labour majority. 

The only legitimate answer 
is democratic election. It’s not 
complicated. It’s democracy 
for beginners: laws governing 
the people should be made by 
men and women chosen by 
the people. Not by blood, not 
by prime ministe r ial whim — 
hut by the people. 

T HOSE who worry that 
the expertise and experi- 
ence that enriches the 
current Lords will be lost in 
the necessary blandness of 
electoral politics need have no 
fear. An elected upper house 
could devise a new, democrat- 
ically-sound way to coopt 
non-politicians: it might set 
up its awn appointments com- 
mittee — modelled perhaps on 
the Judiciary committee of the 
US Senate — which could grill 
potential nominees in public 
hearings. Successful candi- 
dates might earn a place on a 
relevant panel — David Putt- 
nam co-opted on to tbe com- 
mittee scrutinising arts legis- , 
lation, say — or even in the 
upper chamber itself. But the 
key change will have been , 
made: the executive would 
have lost its grip on the 
legislature. 

The new body should be 


power to impose interna- 
tional treaty obligations on 
them. Lord Lester proposed 
incorporating island rights 
into the bill in the Lords. 
Using his amendments I 
returned to the fray in the 
Commons. 

Sadly, the British Govern- 
ment refused to overturn 
convention and legislate for 
the islands. Bat there was a 
flurry of behind-the-scenes 
activity. The minister of 
state. Lord Williams of Mos- 
tyn. began shuttle diplo- 
macy visits to persuade the . 
islands that if they wanted 
to avoid the threat of bully- 
ing and verbal abuse by un- 
controllable, unpredictable 
backbench heavies, they’d 
better act. The Isle of Man 
caved in quickly. Jersey 
agreed next, and Guernsey, 
last, loneliest, most reac- 
tionary, was dragged along 
behind. In receipt of letters 
from all three accepting the 
principle of legislating for 
themselves, I withdrew my 
amendments. 

Will they do it? Their leg- 
islative processes are noto- 


elected on a different basis 
from the Commons, perhaps 
by region, and at a different 
time: during the “off-year” be- 
tween general elections. The 
traditional mid-term effect 
would ensure the second 
chamber Is not just a mirror 
Imag e of the Commons but, as 
often as not, of the opposite 
political colour. In an instant 
it would serve as a genuine 
check on the executive. 

Traditionalists will make 
querelous noises about chal- 
lenges to the House of Com- 
mons — as if the second 
chamber must not be too dem- 
ocratic, lest it undermine the 
first This is absurd- Not only 
must every component of our 
governing machinery be dem- 
ocratic, but a challenge to the 
Commons is the precise pur- 
pose of a second chamber. 
That’s what a bicameral sys- 
tem of separated powers is all 
about Without ft, and with 
both legislative and executive 
authority lumped together in 
the Commons, we have seen 
the res nit the elective dicta- 
torship of Lord Haflsham's 
famous warning. 

Yet this kind of root-and- 
branch change is hardly 
likely as long as the current 
body remains tenable. If 
Labour can get away with 
Stage One of its plan, creating 
a House of Patronage, it will 
have little incentive to move 
to Stage Two. Only the pres- 
sure of an unworkable second 
chamber will make them act. 
And that means a boycott. If 
Waheed Alii and the entire 
Labour aristocracy refuse to 
play along, then the Govern- 
ment will have to undertake 
tbe reform that is at least two 
centuries overdue. Waheed 
Alii, you are the man to lead 
the charge. Your nation 
awaits. 


riously slow. There is too 
much scope for delay. The 
proviso included in all their 
letters about the “particu- 
lar circumstances" of each 
island could become a loop- 
hole big enough for several 
coaches and horses, unless 
they’re watched carefully. 
And as for the tiny, feudal 
island of Sark, to judge by 
the past, it will clearly have 
to be dragged kicking and 
struggling to decency, and 
probably in Norman-frencb 
too. Yet I think we'U get 
there. 

However, if we've been so 
reluctant to grasp the legis- 
lative stick in an area 
where we had every right 
and power to use It in a 
popular and just cause, will 
we use It, as we should, to 
dean up the really big off- 
shore anomalies — the is- 
lands’ offshore tax perks? 

A one-man enquiry has 
been set up by Jack Straw. 
But file prospects for action 

are not good. 


Austin Mitchell Is Labour MP far 
Great Grimsby 



We have ‘persuaded’ the feudal powers in Britain’s island tax havens to adopt the human rights convention 

Power of persuasion 


The press 
gang 



HAMED again by 

■ ■ tbe louts" read 

^0 Monday’s Daily 
Mall's headline, as the 
English tVing a rampaged 
through Marseille destroying 

any pleasure in victory. For 
who would want to he 
English? 

Forget Lord Tebbtfs patri- 
otic cricket test to be decently 
Fn giich now is to be ashamed 
of it. Navel-gazing, we stare at 
our fellow citizens' tattooed 
beer-bellies and ask why. “We 
represent England," one of 
them said proudly. And they 
do. 

Yesterday's Daily Mail 
leader called it a "sicken ing 
show of degenerate patrio- 
tism’'. So where does all this 
empty pride and false patrio- 
tism come from? Who stokes it 
up? Who poisons the air with 
the daft idea that to be English 
is best? Who pumps the bel- 
lows of belligerent national- 
ism? Our own rightwing 
press, from the posh end in the 
Euro-hatlng Telegraph, to the 
xenophobia of the Mail, right 
down to the flagrant loathing 
of foreigners in the Sun. It is a 
climate that infects our foot- 
ball commentary too: tune . 
into the French commenta- 
tors and compare how ungen- 
erous and nationalistic we 
are. Look how even on the day 
the Mail declared “shame" on 
Its front page, Its leader page 
trumpeted a ludicrous article 
by AN Wilson in praise of the 
national anthem beginning, 
“When God Save the Queen is 
played before the England v 
Tunisia match this afternoon, 
some of us will be feeling pat- 
riotic and proud." Some of us 
were — and they kicked the 
hell out of every foreigner 
they could find. 

Our press is the only obvi- 
ous explanation. Nothing else 
makes us so different from 
our European partners. Other 
countries have ignorant louts 
and far higher unemployment 
— though these football fight- 
ers aren’t even poor. Some 
countries have worse racial 
tensions. So what have we got 
that they don't have? The nas- 
tiest press In Europe. Look at 
any newstand on the conti- 
nent and yon just do not read 

this Stuff in their mainstr eam 

national papers. Our Cans are 
the true children of the great 
British newspaper industry. 
Doubtless they don't read the 
Telegraph, but its patrician 
despising of Johnny foreigner 
drips down from High Tory 
pens and circulates round in 
the blood of British public 
opinion from one organ to an- 
other, a virus that makes us 
the mad dogs of Europe. 

Hating Is what our press is 
best at. 

Who else publishes such a 
vast quantity of newsprint de- 
voted to reactionary rabble- 
rousing, petty encouragement 
to readers to hate foreigners 
and one another for any num- 
ber of reasons; gays, single 
mothers, anyone not “nor- 
mal" — which. like the lot- 
tery. could suddenly turn out 
to be you or yours. 


stones wnere rni 
employed are "scroung 
benefit recipients are 
“frauds", asylum seeke 
“bogus", blacks are onl 
if they are criminals an 
poor are only a problem 
cause they threaten an 
nary “us" — who are n< 
any of the above. Who s 
hate today fora really g 
front page story? What i 
less family, love-cheat c 
blood-sucker on the tax 
payer? What foreigner i 
filthy Eurocrat? The pn 
proprietors deliberate!: 
shape the bar-room bisi 
Bri tain 

Last week Sir David 
English died. Founder t 
modem Daily Mail, he] 
soaring sales, vast polit 
clout and departs ij 
amid glowing professio 
togies. He invented a bii 
and lethal brew of natic 
fsm and hypocritical, rr 
ising populism that has 
pace for the rest of the r 
vmag press over the pas 


decades. As his obituarists 
write, it was all an Impish . r. 
game to hixn, a grand gam- 
bling adventure, abrflftanfly 
clever journalistic trick. One- 
quoted him saying, “You can't 
report Rwanda, lfs too for . 
away and. they’re the wrong 
colour.” 

ths triumph was in crest- . r 
tag a magical fantasy land, for 
from any reality, as complete, 
cocooned and comforting as 
Enid Blyton's world. You 
know where you are in Sir : 
David English's Toytown: - 

everything is neatly labelled ' 
Good or Bad. Everyone is . 
white, well-heeled, married, 
working, home-owning, nice- 
looking, selfish (the Mail has a 
section called Self) and con- 
tent. But that would make a 
very dull daily story. So Toy- 
town must always be under 
threat a new danger every 
day. The woods are foil of 
gollywogs and bad boys, nasty 
tax-men, dirty people, bad fat- 
cats (but not good ones like - 
Lord Rothermere), wicked ■' 
women with too many chil- 
dren or none, teachers who 
don’t use the cane, artists who 
don’t paint proper pictures . - 
any more, beggars who are ' 
j ust pretending, teenagers 
who have too much noisy ftm 
and people talking foreign lan- 
guages who want to sock Toy- ' 
town into the European bad- 
lands. But the worst villains 
of all are the rats who won’t 
say Toytown is the very best 
place on earth. 

No doubt the Mail’s 
2,000,000 readers are as typical 
and diverse a slice of pluralis- 
tic Britain as any. struggling 
along with complicated lives, 
divorces, difficult children, 
bad parents. They have good 
jobs and bad jobs, are happy 
or unhappy — but for that . 
brief moment of the day they 
can believe In Toytown, titil- 
lated by a dally frisson of fear 
at alien things that threaten 
it. Above all they can pretend 
that Britain really is the best 

What does it mean to be 



They are the mdst 
xenophobic, bigoted 
‘opinion formers’ in 
the western world 


proud of your country? Not 
much. Love of country, warts 
and all, springs from theeasy 
familiarity of home, every - 
wrinkle in the wall paper, 
every creak on tbe stair. Like 
family, it doesn't have to be 
best to be loved. We can cele- 
brate any amount of our his- - 

tory, bat we can claim neither 
credit nor collective guilt for 
it We can only boast of what 
we are now and what we may 
make of ourselves. 

But can we become any bet- . 
ter when bombarded on every 
side by the most xenophobic; . ; 
bigoted, cynical “opinion 
formers" in the western 
world? Just three men, Mur- ■ - 
doch, Rothermere and Black, 
hound and intimidate our pol- 
itic Ians, frightening them out 
of their better instinc ts. Tbe - : - 
sad disappointment of our ED 
presidency can largely be laid 
at their door. How can Blair 
create his vision of a modem 
European axis <ffllke-mtadBd^_ 
social democratic nationslf "* 
he doesn’t dare join the euro - 
without the three press 
barons' consent? Sometimes ' 
he lays out a grand vision for a 
grown-up European future, 
hut when they bark he : " 
retreats back to the role they 
like, an infimtile Noddy, wag- 
ging his finger at naughty for- 
eigners. British xenophobia 
runs from our newsprint into 
our veins, a high octane jingo- 
ism that, at its most extreme, 
breeds the worst of English- 
ness now pouring oat an. to _ 
the World Cup streets. 


\ 
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‘OK, I’ll stop chucking 
tampons down the loo’ 

Rachel Cave, Letters 


Tony in 

Euroland 

Does he plan early entry? 

IF BRITAIN'S plans to join the European 
single currency were judged solely by the 
mood music coming from the Cardiff sum- 
mit you could be forgiven for thinVmg fea t 
a decision, was dose to being made. Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, set the tone at 
the weekend. He warned that there was a 
limit to how long Britain could sit on the 
fence and that investment prospects in the 
UK (one of the Treasury’s five criteria for 
entry) could be hit if we stayed out He said 
Britain might join "some timp early in the 
next century" which was interpreted as 
2002 or soon after the next general election. 
President Chirac of France said he would 
bet Britain would be in by 2002 and Tony 
Blair fanned expectations with a rousing 
endorsement of the single currency as a 
turning point for Europe and the firet step 
towards US-style high growth and 
employment 

Mr Blair wants to win more popular 
approved of the euro by extending “subsi- 
diarity” (taking decisions at the lowest 
feasible level) thereby diluting Euro-feder- 
alism which makes European integration 
unpopular in Britain in general a nd the 
Sun newspaper in particular. 'This is the 
subtext of the EITs agreement to hold a 
meeting of heads of government in October 
to discuss ways of making the EU more 
popular and less -remote from the public. 
This is a subject dear to the heart of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, who needs to 
convince an increasingly sceptical German 
electorate of the attractions of EMU. 

Letters to the Editor 


There is a possibility if the euro becomes 
popular in Britain — thsmVa to a strongly 
reviving Continental economy and astute 
PR by the Blair camp — that the promised 
referendum could be brought forward be- 
fore the next election. Some Blair-watchers 
argue that he wont want the next election 
hijacked by a zenophobic Save Our Pound 
campaign and by holding a referendum 
earlier be could split the Conservative 
Party in two while at foe same tinv> giving 
himself an opportunity to assume foe lead- 
ership of a post-Kohl Europe. 

In theory, the Government's position is 
that making a decision during this parlia- 
ment is "not realistic” but there is a codicil 
— "barring some fundamental and unfore- 
seen change in economic circumstances’’. If 
Mr Blair decided that foe political circum- 
stances had improved he could easily con- 
vince himself that the five economic tests 
the Treasury has set for entry into EMU 
had been met The first and most impor- 
tant of these, is whether foe UK business 
cycle has converged in a sustainable way 
with other European countries. The Gov- 
ernment could argue this it as is likely, foe 
EMU economy is in foe middip of a strong 
cyclical recovery. This won't, of course, 
prove that EMU is a success (that won’t be J 
known until it has established a track 
record beyond cyclical recovery) but as . 
long as it looks as though thing s are going 
well it could provide the political opportu- 
nity the Government is seeking. The dan- 
gers of EMU going badly wrong are still 
there irrespective of a cyclical recovery. 
For instance, at the moment there is a 
fierce argument going on whether it is in 
Britain’s interest for foe Bank of England 
to raise interest rates by a mere 0.25 per 
cent Imagine foe consequences if instead it 
was the new European Central Bank rais- 
ing rates to cool the economies of France 


and Germany while a recession-bound UK 
economy needed a sharp fall in rates. 
Eurosceptical Conservatives would ptrfr 
this one up and run all the way to the 
polling booths. This is not to say that 
Britain should never rater, nor that the 
political benefits of entry might be deemed 
to outweigh the negative ones. It 

merely means that sitting this dance out 
still has potent attractions. 

Nailing Milosevic 

Withdrawal is the only way out 

SLOBODAN Milosevic is dodging again as 
be did so often during the Bosnian crisis. 
There was no surprise about his joint 
declaration yesterday with President Yelt- 
sin: no one exp ected him to yield to all foe 
Contact Group’s four demands But foe 
favourable gloss given to the statement by 
the Russians should not mislead He has 
only given ground on the easiest ones: this 
is going to be a longterm hauL 
A commitment to refrain from "repres- 
sive actions against ci vilians" was worth 
seeming for its value on paper if violated, 
it will at least le gitimise further measures ' 
against Serbia. The same is true for foe 
guarantee of freedom of movement for 
diplomats and international organisations. 
This should be put to the test by greatly 
expanding the EC Monitoring Mission. A 
commitment to allow the return of refugees 
and state aid to rebuild their "destroyed 
homes" (a phrase which concedes that 
these were destroyed by Serb forces) also 
provides a test for Belgrade. But agreeing to 
resolve Kosovo's problems by political 
means is a platitude: so is the willingness 
expressed to continue negotiations with the 
Kosovo Albanians — but without agreeing 


to make the "rapid progress” demanded by 
the Contact Group. 

Mr Milosevic has remained intransigent 
on the most crucial issue: a complete with- 1 
drawal of his security forces. One can see 
that this is extremely hard for Belgrade to 
accept with foe Kosovan Liberation Army 
left in place. If implemented in full, it 
amounts to handing Kosovo over to the 
Albanian majority unconditionally. That 
may be a just solution: foe Serbs have only 
themselves to blame for having alienated 
the entire Albanian population, but it is 
unrealistic to expect it simply to happen. 
Nor would allied intervention achieve that 
aim without all-out war — even if it did. 
command general support Quite apart 
from Russia’s opposition, foe prospect of it 
was being played down yesterday by the US 
Defence Secretary. 

Guarantees for the Serb minority, and a 
commitment to restrain foe KLA, might 
make a more acceptable package for Bel- 
grade. But this still depends an solving foe 
real diplomatic problem: how to persuade 
Mr Milosevic that withdrawal is now his 
only sensible way out 

Mighty Mandela 

He steals the show at Cardiff 

FROM Gazza to Princess Diana, via Ginger 
Spice and Ulrika Jonsson, we constantly 
fret about the nature of modem, media- j 
driven celebrity and its less attractive con- | 
sequences. But Nelson Mandela defies all 
the rules. At Cardiff Castle yesterday he 
seemed to be teaching Welsh children how 
to sing Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Not 
many people would getaway with that But 
not many foreign dignitaries co u ld draw 
5,000 people, all sufihsed with that post- 


modern sense of irony, to cheer a hero’s 
arrival. “Nelson Steals the Show” declared 
the Western Mail, indeed he did, though 
there is not much competition at foe aver- 
age EU summit 

What is it about Mandela which places 
him on a pedestal, almost above reproach? 
His noble nature, obviously, and the fact 
that he both triumphed and forgave those 
who had imprisoned him for 27 years. More 
significantly, he also persuaded many of bis 
enemies to admire him. That suggests that 
low political cunning works in tandem with 
his noble vision of a world freed from racial 
hatreds. There is a lot more to Nelson than 
sainthood 

Mr Mandela was in Cardiff to accept the 
freedom of the city and to thank Welsh anti- 
apartheid activists who supported his 
struggle. He also lunched with foe EU 
summiteers and, doubtless, made them feel 
better about themselves, as he did with the 
crowds outside. That is part of his appeal, 
he will retire as an uns ullie d hero in an age 
which loves to pull heroes down. 

In reality the sun does not shine now as 
brightly as it did for the new South Africa. 
Radicals at home are disappointed that foe 
Old Man has not tackled foe white eco- 
nomic power structures, that change is 
coming too slowly to prevent renewed up- 
heaval. Radicals abroad complain the fine 
words , from the EU and the US in 1994 have 
not yet translated into help — even trade 
concessions for fruit and wine — on the 
scale needed to tilt foe balance. 

This is the harsh version of St Nelson: a 
titular figure, shorn of real power, a symbol 
of reassurance to the very forces which 
imprisoned him. That is premature and 
certainly condescending. It will not dimin- 
ish the radiant, reciprocated smiles which 
greet his final tours. Whatever Mandela's 
secret is, they should bottle it 
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TAMPONS are cellulose 
I products which, when used, 
are laden with plant nutrients 
(It’s a dirty job. June IS)- Com- 
post them in an enclosed bin. 
Combined with the rich fer- 
menting output of a composter 
Sfled with household waste i.. 
and garden defritus they 
votddbe a valuable addition to 
the mulch. Placentas were, 
historically, used to the same 
ends — and you can stQl buy 
Mood-based fertiliser. Why not 
makeiB 

David Rowlands. 

. Basingstoke, Hants. 

AK, TP stpp chunking my 
Wfempcns down the loo if 
tte government agrees to 
_ remove VAT from them— or 
even better, supply them free. 
Rachel Cave. 

Brighton. 

| WAS pleased that you men- 
Itloued that Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s knighthood was con- 
ferred partly for his 
humanitarian work to the 
Congo (Irish hero knew upris- 
ing would fell, June 19. It is 
most likely that Joseph Con- 
rad, who campaigned for dem- 
eneyfer Casement, based bis 
novel. The Heart ofDarkness, 
on Sir Roger’s nightmarish ex- 
periences in Africa. 
JfanMcGinley. 

Brighton. 

I SAAC Newton should worry: 
the designer of the new £2 
com has symbolised British 
technology by a closed loop 
train c£l9 meshed gear 
wheels, hence incapable of 
motion.' . 

Philip Spruce. 

Binnfngnam.- 

I &hiK that th e RaQtrack man- 
ager responsible for safety 
standards has been given an 

MBE, Does this suggest the 
Queen has a sense afhuxnour? 
Brian Clover. . 

London. 


I WAS incensed by the (pre- 
I sumably Celtic) racism from 
Ruaridh NichoD. (Send Eng- 
land home, June 16) in res- 
ponse to the small but signifi- 
cant number of alcohol-crazed 
idiots hi Marseille. Las an 
Englishman who has lived and 
worked in Scotland for foe 
last five years, have had to 
suffer this anti-English 
bigotry continually. If one 
replaces foe word "English” 
with “nigger", the ugliness Is 
therefor all to see. All nation- 
alism is romantic, reactionary 
racism, from the SNP to the 
BNP. 

Steve Morris. 

Keltybridge, 

Kinross-shire. 

A NN Tobin (Letters, June 
r\ 1®) should now invest in 
an Association Football Rule 
Book and a good lawyer. Those | 
involved in sport are increas- 
ingly subject to criminal pro- 
ceedings with regard to vio- 
lence during a game, as a 
number of rugby and football 
players have found during the 
last few years. 

To accuse David Batty or de- 
liberately assaulting foe un- 
fortunate Tunisian player, 
when foe contact, in this con- 
tact sport, was clearly acci- 
dental, could justifiably war- 
rant a ML apology (such as 
that given to Brooke Shields). 
Neil Ferguson. 

London. 

A S A war-time RN seaman 
(1940-46), I agree with Ian 
Flintoff (Letters, June 16) 
about the activities of our 
young men In Marseille. For 
years they have been indoctri- 
nated with foe Idea that “we” 
won the war (the Americans 
did), the French gave in to the 
Germans (we had already 
evacuated through Dunkirk) 
and our defeats (especially 
Dunkirk and Arnhem) were 
in feet heroic near-victories. 
■Hiey have been vilified by the 


establishment while at the 
same time presented with pro- 
grammes such as Men Behav- 
ing Badly which show Iaddlsh 
behaviour as desirable. It is 
simply a matter of reaping 
what we have sown. 

David Smith. 

Boston, 

Lines. 

I AN FLINTOFF blames un- 
employment. What about the 
education system which al- 
lows children of five and six — 
mostly boys — to Call and does 
not identify their learning dif- 
ficulties let altme provide ap- 
propriate specialist teaching 
before they experience low- 
ered self-esteem? We have had 
reports linking low literacy 
levels and truancy and crime, 
others showing file gender 
gap. We know 30 per cent of 
people in prisons have learn- 
ing difficulties. 

What chance eradicating 
disaffection then? 

Lillemor Clark. 

London. 

T HE Marseille violence was 
a premeditated racial 
attack by a group of young 
white English men on the 
Tunisian supporters and any 
other North Africans in foe 
vicinity. Such violence was 
afi too predictable in a city 
already dogged by racial ten- 
sion and with a high North 
African population. The links 
between foe British National 
Front and some England 
“supporters” is well 
established. 

The Crime and Disorder 
Bill allows for significant pen- 
alties for racially motivated 
crime. Now Is the time for foot- 
balling authorities, the Crimi- 
nal Justice System and the pol- 
iticians to use this legislative 
framework to send a clear 
message of no tolerance of rac- 
ism in football. 

Robin Tnddenham. 

London. 


I T IS offensive to suggest that 
all fens supporting their 
country's tMm are motivated 
by anything other than a de- 
sire to see that team do welL I 
agree that there are some un- 
pleasant and pol itically incor- 
rect comments made in mo- 
ments ofheated emotional 
excitement but in most ca ses 
this is nothing to do with 
“rampant nationalism” and 
more to do with pissed-up-ar- 
sehole-ism. 

Patrick Mason. 

Sheffield. 

I F THE World Cup is the 
global media stage that the 
Fife president claims it is 
(Leader, June 18), It seems a 
force of the most hypocritical 
and tasteless kind Is being en- 
acted upon it How truly 

ashamed can the English 

really be of foe violence on the 
streets ofMarseille when, a 
few hours later, we uncondi- 
tionally cheer different men in 
the same colours taking to the 
pitch? 

For that matter, how truly 
appalled can the world really 
be by the violence taking 
place in Kosovo when, over 
the next week, teams repre- , 
seating two major world pow- 
ers will engage the Yugoslav 
national tanm in games nf 

football? 

Does not this global stage I 

offer us a hugely powerful 
sanction expressin g world 
disapproval of violence In any 
form; expulsion from the 
World Cup? 

Peter Marcus. 

London. 
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Deadly dilemma for doctors 

THE decision to charge Dr [ September, in the Britis 
I David Moor with murder kal Journal Mr Liddell 


threatens to create a crisis in 
the care of dying people (GP 
charged with murder of cancer 
sufferer, June 11). This is be- 
cause the only information so 
for available to the general pub- 
lic — including, of course, 
other doctors — is that he 
apparently prescribed to his 
patient, Mr George LiddeH, the 

OpiOid riinmnrplifap at thA rate 

of 120 m® per day together 
with an anti-retc hin g drug. 

The opioid was less than 1 per 
cent of the maximum quanti- , 
fied dose suggested in hospice 
guidance and, since last ] 


September, in the British Med- 
ical Journal Mr Liddell was 
already acknowledged to be 
dose to death and said by his 
family to be in great distress. 

While ibis case is waiting to 
come to triaL doctors are likely 
tote even more reluctant than 
they are already to administer 

opioids in quantities adequate 
to relieve terminal distress. 
The legal authorities should 
ensure the case is heard as 
soon as possible, or they win be 
indirectly responsible for in- 
creasing still farther the suf- 
fering of dying people. 

Don Aston. 

Shirley, SolihulL 


Eritrea’s symbol of survival 


/Asome of those Nato planes 
over Albama/Kosovo to Tou- 
louse and Lens? 
FareshMotla. 

Thame, Oxon. 

Please Include a full postal 
address and day-time telephone 
number. We may edit letters. 


A S ONE of the Britons who 
/"Vevacuated Eritrea on June 
7, 1 read David Hirst's article 
(David tries the Ham’s Goli- 
aths, June 15) with particular 
interest The new Eritrean cur- 
rency Is called the Nafisa not 
because that town saw the 
greatest single victory by the 
Eritrean People’s Liberation 
Front over the forces of the 
Ethiopian Dergue but because 
it symbolises the survival of 
the Eritrean win for indepen- 
dence. It is in this town that the 
EPLF held Us wartime and 


Something else Di-ed 






S URELY it's time that 

Marie- Antoinette was 
recognised for her his- 
toric rede as a goddess 
to feminism. For hare was a 
woman who was specialty 
selected as an aristocratic vir- 
gin to- many a stuffy and in- 
competent heir to the throne, 
became dlsfUusioiied by royal 
protocol and was blamed for 
foe crisis in royalty, dealt 

with her boredom by speeding 

Tast fortunes on jewellery and 
bec oming a fewhim icon to the 


rich, initially denied but then 
admi tted to affairs, and was 
suddenly snuffed out in her 
mid-thirties in a split second 
in Paris. . ^ ^ 

So where are the books? 
Why" has Bea Campbell never 
gone on the radio to say 
“When she uttered that chin- 
ing and powerful statement 
■Let them eat cake’, wasn’t she 
trfHng us that our lives as 
women are like stale Swiss 
rolls; dry, curled up and wait- 
ing to be eaten. And that as 
women we’re all part victim, 
part defiant — Just like a 
strawberry sponge.” 

And where’s the ITV con- 
spiracy theory that goes ‘Tt 
was a day that was to end to 
tragedy. But our reporters 
have learned of startling new 
evidence which suggests that 
whratheguiQntinefefl, it™ 3 ? 
not have bera ra accident^ 
This would make more 

sense than the feminist canoor 

isation of Diana, currently a> j 
joying a revival after a few 
pinnfTw of relative calm. Ac- j 
cording to Bea CampbeJTs lat- j 


est book, Diana's status as 
rebellious heroine began 
when stw fell in love with a 
particular ballgown, and with- 
out Charles’ approval got the 
designers to make one for her 
to wear at a charity gala. 
‘This was the transitional mo- 
ment . . .” she says, for “the 
dress was more than daring, it 

was dangerous”. 

I believe tt was the same for 
Sylvia PankhursL She got 
Europe’s top designers to cre- 
ate a low-cut chiffon number 
for a charity gala and from 
that day on it was obvious she 

wasn’t going to stop until 

women had the vote. Then 
we’re told that her interview 
on Panorama thrust her into 
the “constituency of the 
I re jected ”, alongside, among 
! others, “survivors cf Vietnam, 
torture and the holocaust”. 

There are two possibilities 
here. Maybe she’s seen the 
imfiit version of that inter- 
view in which, just a fte r Di- 
ana tells us that “three to a 
marriage was a bit crowded”, 
a helicopter lands and the US 


air force waste the .camera 
crew. Or she’s got thin gs 
slightly out of proportion. For 
which I suggest foe re med y of 
going up to so m eone who was 
in the Viet Cong, and saying 
“You thiriic you had It rough, I 
know someone who Was on 
Panorama". 

I TS one thing to argue how, 
for many people, Diana be- 
came a symbol of compas- 
sion. which society' 
wouldn’t deliver. But if she 
was a victim, keep it in per- 
spective. If a tea che r asked a 
class what a victim was, they 
wouldn’t give top marks to the 
kid who said “Is it someone 
who cruises around the Medi- 
terranean with a millionaire, ; 
miss?” 

And the claims that she was 
trying to bring the monarchy , 
down trad to Ignore the feet 
that she was desperate for her 
son to become king. As repub- 
licanism goes, Td say this put 
her on the moderate wing. 

So why have so many 
wom en who'd describe them- 


selves as feminists fallen for 
this? After all. foe 1382 book 
Sweet Freedom, sub-headed 
“The straggle for women's lib- 
eration” was co-written by 
Bea Campbell, and has chap- 
ters on work, the law, unions, 
low pay and violence against 
women. But nowhere in its 248 
pages does it mention Diana, 
i although it was published the 
year after she got married. 

That was a bit remiss wasn’t 
It? Writing a book about 
i women’s liberation that 
droned on about unimportant 
issues like low pay, while at 
B uckingham Palace a woman 
was being tortured by not 
being allowed to choose her 
own ballgown. 

But this was back when 
feminists like Campbell still 
took an interest In working- 
class women. Shortly after 
fiiis, they adopted the fashion- 
able view that class was no 
longer relevant So when the 
Women Against Pit Closures 
groups opened up an exciting 
period in the battle for 
women’s liberation, C ampbell 


missed the whole thing, hav- 
ing dismissed the miners’ 
strike as “macho politics”. 

By the nineties, they'd aban- 
doned collective action alto- 
gether, even on issues which 
directly affected women. In- 
stead the "struggle for 
women's liberation” would be 
fought by analysing lifestyles, 
in the muHin by day' and at , 
dinner parties by night . And 1 
it’s aided up with the Idolisa- 
tion of a modern Marie- 
Antoin e tte. 

So it’s time someone wrote 
an obituary of Bea Campbell’s 
feminism. “When It began It 
seemed so simple so enchant- 
ing. But in the end the sad 
truth emerged, and the div- 
orce with reality which fol- 
lowed was tragic, and yet 
sadly inevitable. Then finally 
it all came to an end. crushed 
and never to be resurrected in 
that lonely tunnel in Paris.” 

So is there any lesson at ail 
from the death of Diana? I 
think there is, and foe lesson 
is this. Don’t get to foe car if 
the driver's pissed. 


JONATHAN Glancey must 
«J have had one whiff too 
many of the odourless brand 
of toilet cleaner prescribed by 
BAA executives for their new 
Paddington-Heathrow Ex- 
press train service (Is this foe 
future for British Rail?, June 
IS). 

Although BAA’s decision to 
project this service is a wise 
one, the fares are not impres- 
sive. Paddington to Heathrow 
by Underground for two 
adults, a ifr-y ear-old and an 8- 
year-old — best total single 
fare, £10.80; same passengers 
using foe Heathrow Express 
— best total single fare, £35. Is 
this foe kind of allure the 
“butchered and battered rail 
network has teen lacking for 
many years'*? 

Andy Macgarr. 

London. 

THE Paddington-Heathrow 
I rail link is certainly a fine 
example of British engineer- 
ing and design. However, 
when the Prime Minister per- 


forms the official opening cer- 
emony I hope he does not have 
to return to Downing Street by 
Tube. If he were to do so he 
would discover that the 
people who run London 
Underground have decided to 
take the Bakerloo Line down- 
escalator out of action for a 
year, as part of their routine 
maintenance programme. 

No one in that organisation 
has satisfactorily explained 
why, in this age of integrated 
transport, the maintenance 
could not have been advanced 
so that travellers on the Heath- 
row Express could have 
avoided manhandling their 
luggage down along staircase. 

The Prime Minister might 
care to ask Glenda Jackson, to 
whom London Underground 
in theory reports, why its 
management were so lacking 
in foresight He might also ask 
why Underground staff at 
Paddington Station do so little 
to help struggling passengers. 
PanlTwyman. 

London- 


postwar congresses. Those 
whom the EPLF fought in the 
30 years* war ofliberation are 
not those who now govern Ethi- 
opia. It is, therefore, surely 
inappropriate to describe the 
choice of the name of the cur- 
rency as “hardly tactfhl” when 
foe current government of 
Ethiopia is largely composed of 
form er wartime allies cf the 
EPLF, whose cause against the j 
Dergoe was aided by the suc- 
cesses of the EPLF. 

Janet Gruber. I 

Cambridge. 
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Inflation fuels rale rise alert 


Mark Atkinson and 
Charlotte Denny 


T HE threat of yet 
higher interest 
rates loomed yester- 
day after inflation 
hit a six-year high, 
raising fears of a wages and 
prices spiraL 

The headline rate of price 
increases climbed to 4J2 per 
cent in May from 4 per cent in 
April, focusing attention on 
average earnings figures, 
which will be released this 
morning. 

If they continue to rise in 
response to the upward move 
in inflation, farther interest 
rate increases may be neces- 
sary. 

That likelihood increased 
after comments by the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, 
Eddie George, who said the 
figures were "dearly not com- 
fortable with regard to the in- 
flation target”. 

Speaking to the annual con- 
ference of the British Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Mr George 
said that the economy is “as 
close to overheating as it has 
been in along time”. 

His hawkish remarks 
fanned speculation that he 
had switched sides at the 


Bank's monetary policy com- 
mittee meeting on June 4, 
when rates were raised to 
7.5 per cent from 725 per cent 

After several months of vot- 
ing to keep the cost of borrow- 
ing cm hold, he may have felt 
the Government’s 2J5 per cent 
inflation target was threat- 
ened by last month’s figures 
showing average earnings ris- 
ing at 4.9 per cent, say 
analysts. 

In anticipation of a finther 
tightening of monetary pol- 
icy. the pound rose to a six- 
week high against the dollar 
of 51.6528 from $1.6351. 

It also rose from 2.9648 Ger- 
man marks to 2.9719, its stron- 
gest position against that cur- 
rency since May 5. 

The main reason for the 
rise in the headline rate of in- 
flation and the underlying 
rate, excluding mortgage In- 
terest payments, which went 
up to 32 per cent from 3 per 
cent, was a sharp increase in 
seasonal food prices, espe- 
cially potatoes. Overall, they 
rose by 82 per cent in the 
month, the biggest increase 
since 1966, largely due to 
April's poor weather. 

There were also increases 
In the prices of clothing, foot- 
wear and household goods, 
which may not unwind in the 





Home buyers suffer at the hands of the Halifax 


Notebook 

Prescott bl inded 
by tunnel vision 




way that seasonal food prices 
are likely to, analysts pointed 
out 

"The jump tn the core sec- 
tors may well reflect the ap- 
parent rebound in high-street 
spending in May after the 
weather-depressed April," 
said Jonathan Loynes, {IE 
economist at HSBC Markets. 

“If so, next month’s num- 
bers will be crucial in indicat- 
ing whether retailers are 
managing to make price in- 
creases stick or whether con- 
sumers once more recoiled 
from high prices. The cat-and- 
mouse game gpes on.” 


Liz Stuart 

B RITAIN'S largest mort- 
gage-lender 1 , Halifax, 
and fellow demutualised 
building society Northern 
Rock have raised their 
mortgage interest rates by 
0.25 per cent to 8.95 per 
cent, leaving minions of 
borrowers worse off. 

Halifax, with 19 per cent 
of residential lending, 
dominates the market and 
its rate changes tend to be 


Adding to fears of higher 
interest rates were comments 
by Charles Goodhart, one of 
the outside members of the 
Bank's monetary policy 
committee. 

Attending a US-style confir- 
mation hearing at the Trea- 
sury committee, he said it 
was not easy to assess how 
the Chancellor’s plans to 
relax public-spending con- 
straints would affect the out- 
look for infla tion. 

However, he added: a T as- 
sume that anything described 
as greater expenditure will, 
unless there are strong 


reflected by other, smaller 
lenders. The interest-rate 
rise will leave the average 
mortgage customer, with a 
£60,000 debt, paying an 
extra £11.88 a month on in- 
terest-only terms. 

About 12 million of the 
Halifax’s 2.5 million mort- 
gage customers on stan- 
dard variable terms will be 
affected. For new borrow- 
ers, Halifax’s Else takes ef- 
fect from June 19; existing 
customers wiD be charged 
from July 1. 


reasons, lead to higher out- 
put, and a tendency to infla- 
tionary pressure would be 
that much greater." 

Mervyn King, one of the 
bank's two deputy governors 
took a different view, saying 
that the proposed increase in 
spending did not necessarily 
represent a significant loosen- 
ing of fiscal policy. 

‘1 don’t think it necessarily 
does at an," Mr King told the 
committee. "Precisely how 
different a change it is. is 
something our staff are ana- 
lysing and it Is something we 
will discuss before the July 


The higher rate applies 
from today for new North- 
ern Rock borrowers. 

Abbey National and Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester have 
already said that their stan- 
dard variable rate will rise 
by 025 per cent in line with 
the rise in base rates an- 
nounced by the Bank of 
England two weeks ago. 

Halifax savings rates will 
also go up on July 1 by 
around 0.25 per cent. 
Northern Rock’s savings 
rates rise on July 3. 


[monetary policy committee] 
meeting." 

Mr King said the Bank did 
not have prior notice of the 
Government's revamp of the 
public spending structure to 
take into its June monetary 
meeting. 

“There was no presentation 
on the Chancellor's fiscal 
plan at the last [monetary 
meeting],” he said, adding 
that Gus O'Donnell, chief eco- 
nomic adviser to the Trea- 
sury, would brief them before 
the monetary policy commit- 
tee holds its next meeting in 
July. 



Channel link’s £3.7bn under scrutiny 


Keith Harper and 
Lisa Bucking ham 


T HE Government’s 
£3.7 billion golden 
guarantee for the 
Channel tunnel rail 
link is to be investigated by 
the Public Accounts Commit- 
tee, which may rule that it is 
in fact a back-door subsidy. 

Whitehall sources last 
night said that a decision on 
whether the committee or the 
National Audit Office or both 
would investigate the refi- 
nancing of the package would 
be made in the next month. 
An inquiry is expected in the 
autumn when work is due to 
begin on theproject 
Members of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee are un- 
happy with the Treasury's ex- 
planation that the £3.7 billion 
does not count against the 
Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement 

They are annoyed that, 
when the deal was an- 
nounced, the Government 
suggested that the National 
Statistical Office had said 
that the risk that the guaran- 
tee would be called was small; 
so there was no need to count 
it as part of the PSBR. 

But Railway insiders last 
night said that a 20 per cent 
risk was big enough to war- 
rant concern. It showed that 
the public sector might ulti- 
mately be forced to save the 
project and that this should 
be recognised. 

Neither the Public Ac- 
counts Committee or the 
National Audit Office is likely 
to be satisfied with the Gov- 
ernment’s explanation. Both 
are expected to warn that, in 
the light of the financial 
catastrophe surrounding the 
b uilding of the Channel tun- 
nel, ministers are playing 
with taxpayers’ money. A 
senior industry source 
said: "The risk to the Govern- 
ment is much greater than it 
is prepared to admit" 

The Treasury's decision to 


underwrite the enormously 
complex rescue package 
means that £1 billion can be 
scythed off the investment 
costs, making the £5.7 billion 
rail lmk project viable. 

Senior financiers admtttpd 
yesterday that securing tee 
£5.7 billion of new finance 
needed by London & Continen- 
tal Railways would run right 
up to the wire in late summer. 
A bank loan of £2 billion 
together with a band Issue for 
£3.7 billion most be in place 
ready for work to start in Octo- 
ber. But one insider described 
the timetahle as “very ambi- 
tious” and “very challenging". 

“In order even to start im- 
plementing the detail of the 
financing we must sort out 
the detail of those agreements 
in principal," the executive 
said. A large and very com- 
plex team arrangment is now 
looking Into how the deal is 
going to woric. 

It Is understood that the 
ma in bankers involved in 
LCR’s refinancing — SBC 
Warburg and Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell — will set up a 
parallel process to start pre- 
liminary financing negotia- 
tions to ensure not too much 
time is lost LCR executives 
would make no comment on 
the refinancing deal other 
than to state it was the com- 
pany’s “aim to have the fi- 
nances in place ready for 
work to start In October”. 

Richard Branson’s Virgin 
Group has asked LCR for per- 
mission to run a fleet of Eur- 
ostar trains from Scotland 
and northern England 
through the Channel t unn el 
from the beginning of next 
year. The fleet was built for 
LCR but has never been used 
because it was thought they 
could not be run at a profit 

But Will Whltehorn, vir- 
gin's chief spokesman, said 
that it would pay LCR £35 mil- 
lion a year to lease the trains. 
The plan will be considered by 
deputy prime minister John 
Prescott, in a review of 
regional Eurostar services. 



I 





Running on regardless . . . controversy still dogs Channel tunnel link five years after the first train photograph: alan reevell 


Edited by 
Roger Cowe 

I F YOU were to be told that 
I there was a one in five 
I chance you would be dead 
by tomorrow, it is fairly cer- 
tain you would take those 
odds seriously. Yet John Pres- 
cott, the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, would have us believe 
that a 20 per cent risk is so 
small that it is almost 
negligible. 

That is the assessment of 
Mr Prescott and his advisers 
of the likelihood that the Gov- 
ernment will have to stand 
behind the £3.7 billion of 
bonds which will be issued to 
help refinance the Channel 
tunnel rail link. 

Mr Prescott has argued that 
this is not a state bail-out for 
London & Continental Rail- 
ways and that the £3.7 billion 
should not be reflected in the 
Public Sector Borrowing 
requirement 

This reasoning is plainly 
absurd. Admittedly, the Gov- 
ernment's exposure will not 
last for long because Rail- 
crack has agreed to buy out 
the project and the bonds 
once the rail connection gets 
to Ebbsfleet in three or four 
years' time. 

It is, however, crucial be- 
cause it helps create a more 
hospitahle sentiment in the fi- 
nancial community which 
will then reciprocate by shav- 
ing something like 2 per cent 
off overall funding costs. 

The saving is worth about 
£1 billion and has enabled Mr 
Prescott to emerge phoenix- 
like from the embarrassing 
pyre of corporate rubble that 
threatened thousands of jobs. 

Even if Mr Prescott’s as- 
sessment of a one-in-flve de- 
fault possibility is pessimis- 
tic, there is still a significant 
risk that taxpayers will have 
to pick up the tag. 

It is unacceptable for the 
Government to try, by sleight 
of hand, to conceal that risk 
The Public Accounts Commit- 
tee should ensure that the 
blunt Mr Prescott is forced to 
call a spade a spade — even 
when that is uncomfortable. 


Don't panic 

I T’S tempting to regard yes- 
terday's infla tion figures as 
retrospective justification 
for the B ank of England's sur- 
prise decision to raise inter- 
est rates two weeks ago. 
Tempting but wrong. Remem- 
ber, the Bank's job Is to target 
inflation two years ahead, not 
to look through the rear-view 
mirror. 

True, the data was a little 
scary, although the jump in 
the rate of price increases 
was attributed mainly to an 
83 per cent rise in volatile 
seasonal food prices — the 
biggest since England won 
the World Cup in 1966 — and 
this will probably unwind in 
June. 

Warning lights were also 
fl a shing in other categories, 


however. Clothing and foot- 
wear prices rose by Uper 
cent in the month and house- 
hold goods by 1.1 per cent ; 

But it remains to be seen 
whether these price rises win 
stick in the shops, where com 
petition remains' savage. 
May's figures, published nest ' 
month, may tell a different 
story. . , 

The outcome of the battle 
between retailer and con- 
sumer will not be seen imtn 
May's retail sales figures. In 
the meantime, the Bank win 
no doubt be getting nervous 
about the implications for 
wages of the continuing rise 
in the headline rate of infla- 
tion, which Is often used as a 
benchmark by pay 
bargainers. 

This, indeed, is a worry. If 
wage deals continue to 
ratchet upwards, the econo: 
my could get caught in a vi- 
cious wage-price spiral. But, 
the City and boardroom 
aside, there is little evidence 
to suggest that pay deals are 
heading into the stratosphere. 

The CBTs latests pay data- 
bank shows a fall in wage 
ripnls in manufac turing while 
they remain virtually un- 
changed in services. 

Tomorrow's average earn- 
ings dpta will no doubt con- 
tinue to be distorted upwards 
by bonuses and fuel fears of 
further interest rate rises to 
come. 

But slowing economic 
growth win eventually ensure 
that a lengthening dole queue 
acts as a powerful restraining 
influence on pay and 

Inflat ion. 

The message to the Bank is: 
Don’t panic. 


Shoddy business 

M Ps could be forgiven 
for feeling a sense of 
dej& vu at yesterday's 
attempt to try to convince the 
two most prominent figures 
in the world of legitimate 
drugs that they should be set- 
ting something of a business 
example. 

The House of Commons 
Science and Technology 
Select Committee decreed 
that top executives at Glaxo 
Wellcome and SmithKllne-. 
Beecham had shown poor . 
judgment and not been held to 
account for the collapse of 
their planned £100 billion 
merger. 

The MPs have done the pub- 
lic and small shareholders a 
favour by loudly questioning 
,why the boardrooms of both 
companies allowed two pow- 
erful executives to act in such 
a shameful way. 

By pointing the finger at 
professional investors, the 
MPs have correctly identified 
one of the most enduring hy- 
pocricies — that fond manag- 
ers, often hiding behind ano- 
nymity, will bellyache about 
a company in which they bold 
shares but all too rarely do 
anything about it 
Attempts to encourage the 
City to put its own corporate 
governance house in order 
have not been a conspicuous 
success. 

The army of senior busi- 
nessmen acting as advisers to 
the Government should now 
be given an ultimatum to im- 
prove boardroom account- 
ability. Otherwise the Gov- 
ernment should do it for 
them. 


BAT smuggling RAC members launch legal action 
claim tested over division of £450m pay-out 


NTL cable deal 
narrows field 


Dan Atkinson 

T obacco group bat 
has been asked to 
answer allegations that 
it sold billions of dollars’ 
north of cigarettes, knowing 
they were going to be 
smuggled Into China. A judge 
in Hong Kong was speaking at 
the end of the trial on bribery 
charges of BATs former ex- 
port director in the territory, 
Jerry LuL 

Justice Wally Yeung was, 
officially, interested only In 
determining whether Lul — 
who is expected to be sen- 
tenced next week — should 
pay BAT £15 million compen- 
sation. But this will be the 
first time a court will test 
longstanding allegations that 
big tobacco groups such as 
BAT connive in the smug- 
gling of their own products. 

Campaigners and tobacco- 
industry observers have 
claimed that up to one third 
of the world’s 900 billion-odd 
cigarettes '‘disappear” every 
year, supposedly into the 
hands of smuggling rings. 


Mr Lul was linked with a 
big operation accused of ! 
smug glin g popular western , 
cigarettes into China, which : 
charges a penal tariff of about I 
175 per cent on foreign I 
smokes to protect its own 
state monopoly. He took 
bribes from the smugglers to 
ensure a regular supply of 
BAT cigarettes. 

Judge Yeung said: "The evi- 
dence by the prosecution 
seemed to suggest that at all 
material times BAT and com- 
pany management was aware 
that cigarettes worth billions 
of dollars would end up on the 
mainland." 

BAT in London said last 
night it was seeking clarifica- 
tion of the judge's request and 
emphasised that it was not it- 
self on tr ial- a spokesman 
said the company was wen 
aware its products were 
smuggled but denied it stood 
to benefit. 

The Chinese market repre- 
sents one third ctf aD. cigarettes 
sold- Among the most popular 
brands is BAT'S State Express 
655, once the favourite smoke 
of leader Mao Tse-Tung. 


Julia Finch 

H undreds of overseas 
and retired Royal 
Automobile Club 
members today start legal 
action in an attempt to ob- 
tain a share of the £450 mil- 
lion windfall pay-outs due 
when the RAC sells its 
breakdown and insurance 
operations. 

They are launching a 
claim which could total 
£60 million against individ- 
ual members of the RAC 
committee, which has sanc- 
tioned the pay-out and ap- 
proved the rules which de- 
termine who benefits and 
who misses out. 

The committee Includes 
Neil Johnson, the RAC's, 
chief executive, and Lord 
(Colin) Marshall, the newly 
ennobled chairman of Brit- 
ish Airways. 

The overseas and retired 
members’ claim for £35.000 
each rests on a clause in 
membership rights which 
they say allows them to 
return to M membership 



Who benefits? RAC headquarters in London’s Pall Mall 


at any time. But since the 
pay-out was announced 
many have been told they 
cannot be reinstated and do 
not qualify for the w indfall. 

The action Is being 
handled by legal firm Ep- 
stein Grower, which is act- 
ing on behalf of the grow- 
ing band of protesters. 
Lawyer Stephen Alexander, 
who is planning three sepa- 


rate legal actions, said that 
some of those excluded had 
been members for more 
than 30 years. 

He is also hoping to em- 
barrass the RAC into 
changing its stance on a 
number of individual cases. 
Last night he said he was 
acting for at least one wid- 
ow whose husband was a 
lifelong RAC full member 


but died only two weeks be- 
. fore the cut-off date for a 
pay-out. 

He said he also wanted to 
know why more than 400 
new members were ac- 
cepted to the club in the 
first three months of ihi< 
year — many more thaw 
normal — just before the 
deadline. Mr Alexander 
said he had discovered 
some “interesting" new 
members and intended to 
name them In the hope of 
shaming the RAC. 

He is also Intending to 
highlight problems within 
Cendant, the US company 
which is purchasing the 
RAC’s lucrative motoring 
services offshoot. 

The company, which is of- 
fering loan notes to RAC 
members rather than 
straightforward cash pay- 
outs if they wish to allevi- 
ate their capital gains fa v 
bills, has recently admitted 
that profits at one of its 
subsidiaries were substan- 
tially overstated last year, 
i It is now facing class-action 
, lawsuits in the US. 


Simon Beavis 

MwBa Business Er fitor 

C ONSOLIDATION of 
Britain’s cable tele- 
ph one and television 
industry gathered momentum 
yesterday when NTL spent 
the equivalent of Si 2 billion 
(£730 million) in cash and 
shares buying out the 
businesses of ComTel and Di- 
amond Cable in a deal which 
leaves only three main play- 
ers in the field. 

The two deals propel NTL's 
customer base from just over 
3 million to 52 million, put- 
ting it Just be hind Cable & 

^ l JTJ^ ss Communications 
and Telewest. 

New York-based NTL said 
it paid $550 million in cash 
and preferred stock for the 

TOURIST BATES — BANK SELLS 


Comtel business owned by 
KPN, the Dutch telecom' 
company. It then announced 
its swoop on Diamond 
Cable, a $630 million all- 
shares deal. 

Barclay Knapp, president 
of NTL. said the two deals 
moved the company to the 
"forefront of UK the tele- 
communications industry” 
with annualised revenues of 
nearly $1 billion and lifting 
the numbers employed by 
the company from '4309 to 
6.800. 

The deals give NTL a wide 
geographic spread of fran- 
chises, including Northern 
Ireland, western Scotland, 
including parts of Glasgow, 
West Yorkshire, and the 
East Midlands, South Wales 
and areas to the north and 
west of London. 


Australia 2.728 
Austria 20.24 

Belgium 59.34 
Canada 2.343 
Cyprus 0.845 

Den mart; 11.02 
Finland 8.82a 
France 9.6?5 


Germany 2.871 
Greece 491.83 
Hong Kong 12.33 
India 60.07 

Ireland 1.131 
Israel 6.02 
Italy 2,842 


Malaysia 8.56 
Malta 0.627 
Netherlands 3.226 
New Zealand 3J23 
Norway 1223 
Portugal 291.84 
Saudi Arabia 6.04 


SuppHM by NatWgaf fax&wHng npee, 


Singapore 2J0 ■ 
Sooth Africa 457 
Spain 242^8 
Sweden 12.83 
SwteadairtUW 
Turkey 411,080 
USA 1.993 
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David Davies in 

San Francisco sees 
an opening salvo 
fired in a hi-tech war 


L AST Saturday a seem- 
ingly innocuous item on 
CBS News was, in fact, 
anything bnt It was a shot 
across the bows of one of the 
game’s ruling bodies, the 
august United States Golf 
Association, which had threat- 
ened dub-makers with extinc- 
tion, or so it seems to them. 

But if anything signalled the 
ferocity with which those 
firms are going to fight over 
the matter of the continuance 
of developing technology, this 
item did. 

The USGA says it Is worried 
about the effects of technology 
on the game, with new materi- 
als sending the ban so far that 
courses are becoming obsolete 
and the game too easy. The 
manufacturers not only say 
this Is rubbish, they rhaTipfng p 
the USGA to prove it 
The CBS item, on the 
national news, featured a 
reporter briefly recounting 
the facts of the case: that the 
USGA had threatened to 
“freeze” the sport at this pre- 
cise point in time in order to 
“protect the integrity of the 
game”. The reporter added 
that the USGA had refused to 
comment for the purposes of 
toe item. 

But it seemed, the manufac- 
turers were very willing to 
comment and they did. The 
gist of their message was that 
to stop matters where they 
were now was rather like giv- 
ing someone a piece of candy 
and then snat ching h back. 
The Item finished with pic- 
tures of some hackers at a 
driving range who could 
hardly move the ball for- 
wards, let alone upwards or 
straight — the implicit mes- 
sage being: you want to penal- 
ise these people? 

Itl was an extraordinary 
item in many ways, in that it 
was based on supposition, for 
no one knew at the time what 
the DSGA was going to pro- 
pose, and will not know until 
today. This morning; at the US 
Open venue here, it is an- 
nouncing its intentions and 



Big hit . . . the long-dis t anc e driver and 1997 US Masters champion Tiger Woods draws his usual admiring gallery as 
he tees off at the par-three 3rd In practice for the US Open at the Olympic dub sac risberq 


until then the game is in the 
dark. 

That being the case the 
story would not normally be of 
sufficient interest to make the 
network evening news. But 
there it was, timed to get all 
the nation's players in their 
Stmday-morning four balls 
talking indignantly to each 
other about what "they” were 
going to be doing to the poor 
benighted golfer. How dare 
they” try to remove their be- 
loved, and very expensive. Big 
Berthas from their bags? 


For the manufacturers it 
was a master-stroke, both of 
content and of timing, bat 
what should have worried the 
USGA more than both those 
things was the fact that it ap- 
peared at alL By showing such 
a non-news item, at such an 
influential time on such an in- 
fluential programme, CBS sig- 
nalled very clearly that the big 
business of television and the 
big business of golf-club man- 
ufacturing were going to work 
together to try to prevent any 
curb on technology. 


And why would they not? 
CBS is comfortably the largest 
television producer of tourna- 
ment golf in the United States, 
and it depends heavily on the 
advertising dollar of the likes 
of Callaway, Cobra, Taylor- 
Made and Ping to make its 
profits from those pro- 
grammes. IT the manufactur- 
ers’ businesses were to be 
threatened — and clubs make 
up a hefty chunk erf the golf 
industry’s total annual turn- 
over of $40 billion (£24 billion) 
— then that advertising dollar 


would dry up and the televis- 
ing of tournaments would no 
longer be profitable. 

And If It were not profitable, 
depend upon it, it would disap- 
pear— which is why th at item 
ran on the evening news. 

- The results of modern dub 
development are everywhere 
evident here this week. There 
is not a single wooden dub to 
be seen, and the heads on all 
the metal woods are huge. The 
USGA faces a fight, a titanic 
titanium tussle, and one it is 
highly unlikely to win. 


Rugby League 


Howes clears way 
for move to Leeds 


Andy Wilson 


AVID HOWES 
resigned as chief ex- 
ecutive of St Helens 
yesterday, clearing 
the way to link up with Gary 
Hetherington at Leeds. 

Howes’s departure from 
Saints was no surprise, espe- 
cially after the board of direc- 
tors had appointed Eric 
Hughes — whom Howes had 
been instrumental in sacking 
as coach in January, 1996 — 
as football operations man- 
ager last month. Howes was 
not consulted, and the direc- 
tors insisted that Hughes 
would bypass him and report 
directly to them. 

Howes, who had two years 
of a five-year contract 
remaining, said: Til take a 
break and look at toe options 
available to me.” 

There will undoubtedly be 
several, as the 46-year-old is 


respected for bis work at St 
Helens, who won the Super 
League and -Challenge Cup 
double within 18 months of 
his arrival, and for previous 
work where he spent 20 years 
as the public affairs executive 
of toe Rugby Football League. 

He has already been men- 
tioned as a possible chief ex- 
ecutive for the consortiums 
from Swansea and Gateshead 
bidding for 1999 Super League 
franchises, but is more likely 
to take up an offer from Heth- 
erington to join Leeds. 

The prospect of two of the 
most successful administra- 
tors In the British game work- 
ing alongside each other is 
fasc inating , as neither is ex- 
actly renowned for taking a 
back seat But Hetherington 
and Paul Caddick have ambi- 
tious plans to maira Leeds the 
biggest rugby dub in Europe. 

The future for Saints looks 
much less bright Howes was 
the driving force behind at- 


tempts to spread their appeal 
throughout Merseyside, suc- 
cessfully staging a home 
Super League fixture at An- 
fleld in each of the last two 
seasons, but there is now a 
danger that Saints will with- 
draw back into their shell and 
therefore fall behind wealth- 
ier clubs such as Leeds, Brad- 
ford and Wigan. 

Howes’s departure Is also a 
further indication that Shaun 
McRae, Saints’ Australian 
coach, will be leaving at the 
end of thi$ season, probably 
for home, although he would 
be an obvious target for the 
possible new dubs in Cardiff, 
Swansea and Gateshead. 

Greg ETorimo, a 1994 Kanga- 
roo tourist, has confirmed 
that he expects to join Wigan 
from North Sydney on a two- 
year contract next season. 
Wigan are also being linked 
increasingly with Gary lar- 
son, Florimo's club and inter- 
national team-mate. 


Athletics 


Youth snubbed as 
1 0Om goes to Jackson 


Duncan Mackay 


T HE battalion of young- 
sters hoping to replace 
the retired Linford 
Christie as Britain's No.l 
sprinter were all overlooked 
last night when the hurdler 
Colin Jackson was picked to 
run the 100 metres in the 
European Cup in St Peters- 
burg next week. 

The 31-year-old Welshman 
has raced the distanre only 
once this season — clocking 
10.32sec in Milan — but the 
selectors believed him a stron- 
ger choice to replace his for- 
mer t raining partner than 
Darren Campbell, Ian Madtie, 
Dwain Chambers, Jason Gar- 
dener or Julian Golding. Jack- 
son will also run in the 110m 
hurdles, the event at which he 
is world record-holder. 

"In a way the youngsters 
have been snubbed,” said 
Max Jones, Britain's perfor- 
mance director. “Tbey’ve all 
been running okay but no one 
has really made a statement 
None of them has the pedi- 
gree of Colin. I'm not saying 
they can’t produce it on the 
day but we know Colin wilL” 


Christie's victory in Mu- 
nich last year — his eighth in 
a row — helped Britain to 
only their second victory in 
the one-athlete-per-event com- 
petition. "I shall be disap- 
pointed if we don't win and 
veiy disappointed if we don’t 
finish in the top two and qual- 
ity for the World Cop final in 
Johannesburg in August,” 
Jones said. 

Jackson had wanted to com- 
pete in the long jump in Rus- 
sia but has been unable to 
find a suitable meeting to 
compete in. So the event goes 
to toe teenager Nathan Mor- 
gan, one of nine athletes mak- 
ing their senior international 
debuts. Jones tipped the 
European junior champion to 
break Lynn Davies’s UK re- 
cord of 833m, which is 30 
years did on June 30. "This 
guy has what it takes to take 
British long jumping back 
Into world class.” he said. 

Jackson is not the only ath- 
lete asked to double up in the 
June 27-28 event Paula Rad- 
clifle win replace the Injured 
Kelly Holmes in the 1500m 
and also ran the 5,000m. 
Roger Black will captain the 
men’s team despite being 


picked only for the 4x4GQm 
relay. Mark Richardson runs 
in the individual 400m. 


ORtflT BRITAIN; Mani lOOmi C 

Jackson (Brecon): 200m D Walker 
(Newham and Essen): 40 Ora c M 
Richardson (Windsor. Stough and Eton): 
BOOot A Hart (Leamington); ISOOuc J 
Mayocfc (Cannock end Staffs); XOOOmi A 
Whiteman (QEC Avionics); SJXWss K 
Keska (Hirthfield): sjioon stmptachose: 
B Whitby (Hounslow): 1 lOm C 

Jackson; 4O0m karilia A Borsumafo 
(Mandate): Lana lamp: K Morgan 
(Blrchlleld): Triple jnaapt J Edwards 
(Gateshead); Mlab Junspi S Smith 
(Liverpool); Palo vault: N Buckfleld 
(Crawley); (Shota M Proctor (Newham and 
Essex): H a nmrat M Jones (Beigrave): 
Discus: R Weir (BlrchftoWl; Iwato S 
Berkley (Cambridge); 4x1 OOm A Condon 
(Sale), D Campbell (Be'grove). D Walker. J 
Golding IBlackheath), D Chambers 
(BelgravD). J Gardner (Wessex and Bern): 
4x400mx M Richardson, I Thomas 
(Newham and Essex). R Black (Team 
Soleni). J Baulen (Cardin), u Hyiion 
(Windsor. Slough and Eton). S Baldock 
(Bo (grave). 

Wme 100m M Richardson (WSE): 
Zoom. K Merry (Blrchlleld); 400m A 
Curblahley (Edinburgh Wool Ian Mills): 
800m: T Blake (Santa Monica). IBOOns 
P Raddffle (Bedford); 3,000m: A Davies: 
OvOODnu P Redd Hie; lOOtu ta raiNm A 
Thorp (Wigan); 400ra hx d tae V Jamison 
(Lagan Valley); Lena *■"«■ S Clarion 
(Colchester); Triple Stnupi C Henry 
(Shaftesbury Barnet): Hleb Jempi j 
Jennings (Essex); Me ward* J Whitlock 
(Tr afford): Staota J Oakes (Croydon); 
Htaw eie n L Shew (Sale); Mnw S Drew 
(Sutton and Dtatrict); Jnrtai L Jackson 
(EWM); 4x100m: M Richardson. J 
Maduaka (Essex), k Merry. E Ruddock 
(Rugby 1. A Thorp. J WhfdoOc 4 x 400 rk a 
C urblshley. D Fraser (Croydon), V 
Jamison. M Thomas (BlrcMMd). M Pierre 
(Croydon), N Danvers (Croydon). 


Worcester (N.H.) card tonight 


Hamilton runners and riders 


RON COX 


IBP FORM 


The Swnt Sewn 
Laser Light Lady 
AnofKrCoone 


650 
720 

7JS0 Gower-State 

620 Urgent Soffit 

650 Sates 0! Laughter 

620 [onto 

UMnndad cttuB oMmS wMi 220yds ruvh FfctiWtfi easy Urns, a wry far, pooping 
tack 

Bring; Chases, Good. Hurdles. Good fo firm. + Denotes bfinkas. 

‘ „ /goera: Now. 

f that Sunk 7.20 Party Bedlam. Vborod: None. 


(Soffit 

Hfnnilrfiii-filf Mfniol— f 




SI MARTWS SBJJNG HANDICAP HURDLE 

2m £2,066 P6 declared) 



D9w 9-12-fl. 


mood- teMfms(MnJUnio-i 
00200- MolMmmHPk»5-11-! 
22SOO- amdS«ynawpqg|WJer 


PHrtteB-ll-U-—.— 
pawaspem 8-1 1-10. 
_.jC0)PHW*KlMl-9 . 

II) H Rain 6-11-8 

10-11-7 

5 


.1 A 
.J I 


B M 




n 

12 

n 

u 

n 

H 

n 

v 

V 



35822/ 

01449 
FM51- 
3516-3 i. 

WJMJUI 

rare Mem ijifVtoBi 
U3ED4 OVdoaODCF 
SFMUrW 

Q1SW flag! 

3400- B* SeoetJ 
00630- Bates 

. CKtMS-OOrtl 
/MB-' 

~ UFfCO- ; ■- — 

FPBD2- SB F*T (21) DBurcftS <-50-0 

PO40- BMtenra 09} 0fl P tom 11-1M 
9W lentaik MS flntetxi 9-10-0 

■ rant- Mhera Mtai (t9|(n WCtaf 10-10-0 


tart *ony Mfl (Ifl) 

■ tMeJwMJSmBi! 

- Dartn tower (21) BL 


r^n)BQtai»-W-1 — 


. A S SmQ I 0 


: 6-1 hua 7-1 PS 01 Jute. 8-1 limawai, HM Eflod Septa. Haptaw. «-i Q*ay P"** 




II' 


cable d® 1 

field 


iWWTBOURNE NOVICE CLAMWG HUtDLE 

'2m £2,136 (17 declared} 

nW5 temita (7) M Siml 9-1 W) 


rows 



■*•*3-1 Mg W». 9-8S 


B»CEb2w£w 

r*ffaoto<nite¥cte4-gMH 

;SKl 


_.s i 


.IMS 


l8-1< 


f MfcL Law UgM Lwfc. KM I 


****** 


7.50 


T.fr - 


.KAUKWK HANDICAP CHASE 

Ian 4f llpyris £3,927 f12 dedaree& 

3Ue €ottan{27)(D)JO« ! CM 2-0 — - 


.* pl f r |» 




9-10-5 





HO Bdj 8-10-8 
- B-10-7 


1 Ottel 1B-10-7 


« wwwr«xTO[reMuj‘'«<.»‘ — ~~ . 


,«-r- 


•V r - 


D AAMOSELET IIA1DBI HURH£ 

4f £2,513 (13 dsdared) 
WTw wfr-V 





sup— 

at*-"-" 


8^0 


6MS6M STREET WMCE CHAg 

2m 7f 11 0yds £3.595 {18 dedafH^ 

OBff-P CtatatP*Mlfl!]TKBtH(6-11-2 




FfPE- Diante Chet (23) R Fas 10-11-2 • J (ml 

5JF/F- ftdM0fl«SBfcr(17O)HDIMrS-11-2 ■ H Mwann 77 

33313- &wdlriekingteqrnsO(D)MraJ Young 9-11-2 »S Singe m 

MW- IM«WiJdCqACRDl7-1I-S IM 7S 

PECO Uunkrio (27) N /aflBt 6-5 1-2 Goy Lnte (3) 79 

17I2S- to Jones (i8) ®J K ft ftarra 7-15-2 I ADS Joan 88 

051 A5 Bock On Snxnr (2S F JatJat EMI-2 T J Utxpfcj 87 

The Caopdama (11) 0 0TW 7-11-2 V StaOny SB 

Z3R- Tteee Pteeto Fttr pap) Si JBrtwBi 11-11-2 C Baxk 82 

050F& *otate«T(« ft cranwn 5-11-2 M A ffogeted 

3B4C- Zatenn (28) DNcMsr 7-11-2 8 Jabneco B 

/4PF5- Celtic DeeBMir(42)(D)H lots 9-10-11 Hat E J Jam S 

OHBff FmeyerBew Hi) T Benge 9-10-1 1 S (fiaae 7B 

F2FB- BteewStawd (31 ) (D) Hubs 9-10-11 — M 

P0CPS- hawrSaa (27) TO NlMCh!* 9-10-11 G Bykw 82 

0232/ HBtwny(S8te(n in I UcKie 8-10-11 S tam 

5P642- WaDeiaaira(Eg(nJUu9K.E-l0-l1 OmU Bmwr (7) 


RON COK 


TOP FORM 


6(4) 330060 . 


i(I)(9)Byt»M8a9-7-». 


Plantain (test 
Nobby Barnes 
RedSymptasw 
PafcjcegateJack 
GaUEM 
Did Hon Wing 


MssBosaaN 


Been. 


: 5-4 Htf>t>mnkn. m State. 7-2 Kite Xante. 7-1 Notx* Bernes. 12-1 Snn Hend, 14-1 Mantel 


DtepriOn 

DonaFikte 

Grid Edge 
Lord Advocate 


0^2QDR1JMLOCH CLAMWG STAKES 2Y0 


'51 £2,248 Q dedared) 

) ft Hasten 0-? 


BeOtagc 9-4 Qn» Jsoes, 3-1 ZaCnon, 5-1 Via Del Odesd, 7-1 Gcod Locdang Gty. 6-1 Safe 01 Langtar. 


snalgja 6f wtti poai-sJiaped ri^it-taanded loop coursa of ima and 57 lurin. Staff dmb to 
wtai&g post 

Going . Soft Good to Soft in places. * Denotes MnKers. 

Draw: Mdde to lugh rhiHbers best 5t & 6t. 

Saves day wboierc 3J0 Sweet As A Nut; 155 SoupertcW. 

Bantered first fine: 3.55 Turt Moor. Vismfc 2.1 D PrenAtm Quest 2.10 Temper Lai 
Rgunss In brackets after horse's name denote days since last outing. J Jumps. 


„ lfl4)PE*BB-2 JCwnO B 

4121 BffiSwtoteflNm Jtepty8-13 P Ferny C9 «7 

40201 SaaetAiAte(0(qcDa)erB-i? j taMed (7) ■ 

0 (Rta teed 05} P Evas B-fl W Stake 79 

1224 Dbgel Cite p)gP Cetw 7-10 Mb EtaonteBD 


004 FW 


i(1NWKnp7-10 . 


ra+ * 


llmetrtne. 14-1 


5-2 Ragagny. 3-1 Dfcprt Dai 7-2 BwUnce. 5-1 Steel AeAlU. 8-1 Uba ML Ifoita 


9,20^ GRSi HANDKAP hurw£ 


"2/71 41 £2.980 (17 declared) 
23510/ brio («J) ua v »ara 7-13-0 
^4122- Rb*rWy>flS)GttmJfr6-11-l? - 


BMftMD MI-10 . 

I ««ws 7-11-9 

pf R Peacock 8-n-O. 


732Kr mu 

y?i5 

ram- Cib >7 finest 
0312-1 Myiftnff 
403QP- CkldHoma 
1304F/ SneL»f4: 

63823- Hawtkame^ 

FPPP5- Keqi Beta 
ffll-2 fiooMock 
4332-2 Same Diem (11) Jtato 

6/74-0 Badamv (iq B Us=*Qn 6-KW 

00*2-0 Had LOW (111 tom I JMS! 

0532-1 htafeQeestfriiJsUtum 4-19-0 

SW jag g Mler (223) B Snal MOO 


.VSMtary 88 


a Jetesen — 


J Rut 


RffW 7-11-3 

FJnnfcn 5-11-2 T J I to p ti y 

jbbwaM0-a : Bltarttag 

jlnog 11-10-7 D tougher 

Mend B- 19-5 totefe WfcM 

P Ete*n MO-5 *! 

’- ,M ATZ3 


= MSS* 


4 #\RUTHEIU3LBI CLASSffEJ STAKES 3Y0 

i lw 1m £230 (7 declared) 

514000 rkmiteiii (fo in" i Tunn n n ci 

125 Borin Bride (to to) JJ DIM Ml — W 

069 BoMl(ME)WlnoM1 

19000 PmatexQnl*t(iap)RFatey8-11 

900 Toqwlte(toJ6ind8iiM1 

94502 MnBtetorptoBftoM- JD toMP|«90 


0 Pen* 77 

* n 


02-060 Toram(B) I 


9 8-8 


‘BLBOffiH SaUNG STAKES 

I5t£2^20(8toclared) 

0031 24 Hoy Du to"* (El (CO) H Onto 7-94 

24061B ntecegale Jack (14) (09 (MJJBeny 7-9-9 — 

00921 StaVtaWB n (C) SR Enkotaba 7-9-9 

058000 toatewEpkoteJB) (DJ IteLPmafi 9-9-3 

006- SB teSesteeDteP)HMm98-3 

052034 Mtei (7) (CO) DJUn 10-9-3 


J (tarred 88 

C Heritor* SB 

ton leader 87 

J tesfcdey (7) 79 

HLtfn 


11-4 lass Busai 7-2 Cartes &**. 9-2 reaver Led; 11-2 RmBn Ous. 6-1 Pipe Itofc. Htsbse, 




« * 


P014P IteBSnfll) Mss C Came 7-1941.- C HWS 

BetttoF 7-2 Bjekcia, 9-2 Mu WnfoB. M Cal Uy Guea 7-1 Ffaer Wr m Wndtnl tte. 


' SUNDAY HUUL HANDICAP 

Mm II £3,485 (6 declared) 

-01051 HtePirnteemimnFdiss 19-194) — 

«0S? sag* m (QJJOMf 7-8-12 

mm 9mm Hod |1B) W Wtom 4-8-3 


90030 Bote PBIpa (7) mUteLEktti 5-8-12 

4)0940 Ikrf B ooth JJ07M 3-8-6 

: 3-1 ftery ikajte*. 7-2 Petacegzae Jack. SofotaL 4-1 

r Epanfe. 3)-1 IHsina. 


P Fomy (3) * 84 

0 tom MO 

. . . V Suppta * SB 


. 11-2 Does Flip*. 14-1 Inf Hoar. 


^gQAUJAWCE & LBCESTBI HAHMCAP 


30000 irteleinwn UK) R Man 5-6-0 

4-0001 total Ksenbe (9) (3ti ex) Ms GRees 5-7-12 


B* W 


Nottingham tonight 


6f £3350 (10 declared) 

-00002 JettayAtetotand gg (qn p^H Dads 4-9-10 J Carta 18 

332220 Dteta tocit (20) (D) R IlcXdbr 4-9-6 _ 1 Lappta 87 

91505 to|taByPT7)mP Hasten 98-2 C L»*ar 86 

4X002 Betate el (S) p) MWke 5-8-13 J D total (3) B 

4nWAteaa(te||6)(D)JBanr 11-8-11 P Fteeey (3) 85 


ROfi COX 


TOP FORM 


6.40 

7.10 

7.40 
B.10 
&40 

9.10 



SaBnwRoM 
Cyra 

Rato A Grand 
Rude Stock 
LadyRoctalar 
Lrit-toided. bite llfin Iracktailh 4Xf nm-ln. Straight a. 

: Good to Firm to peaces.* Denotes Mntera. 
rfgh numbers bed a S 61; to* tawured im. 
day wnmars: 0.10 Society Srtoqfc 9.10 Lady Rodcstar. 

' first Brae & 10 Astey; B.40 Top She*. Wscred; None. 


QyjQGOTHftM APPRefTICE HANDICAP 


IU 

sna 

4(3 

an 


Mm6f£2^95 (13 declared) 


AB18 Merni I toteig ^D Sw r 8-9-6 


8(iq 


90m 



(0950 ftrta (J3to8 

1 0600 Tbe US m Ura LSSibte 98-4 


46-im tia TBftyntoJPBara 7-7-n w 

« smsaaeass =17 2 


5-1 Star* !4^MF^i^Dp«am^7-lL*icei.a!Ba:Diiw.B-! 



5& 71 

8ff# 

ea 

708 

80 

IBP) 

nno 

0(131 

13H5) 

MB 

IM 

18112) 

1701 

M'S) 


iKPMGPASAS HANDICAP 

Mm 54vds £3,652 (18 dedaredj 

JU anted -MG-fl 



S«VStW*4^-1 — ___D _BB9B 


934S 

era- 

4W044 

40-05B tetatamiOT. . 

044-13 <-9-4 

99423 toBntottteKIQRftnnv 

2144)3 " 

-51000 
10093 
04292 
415002 

am - 

3304? Uiy OBiteB^a (ZB) tesAKtaJ >7-10 

3MS5 toltam^lOT(XflM-10 

assxu toaraakBORrtetose-r-’io _ — - 

-61106 SnwMrlSJmSBtteiV *-7-10 


ASMM*tarM»r QrtWI 4H 
SSnaio^mvSoiee 4-9-1 _ 

Bssssaiifii.- 

SB3B8MSai?.__ 

SSeni)P|te5nnaatte73-8-b 7 


-C 


Ba»y* 


A HeCerttaj i 


aesobe at 


Sara, m Staan tese. Bad (h Die Rn, Kaefo, M Kefcy Bodtte. f &&< lUte 


7.40 


m 

20 


PffiTiMPS MAJD9< AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 

5f£3U54 (9 declared) 

66 ta«thim®mtoK33-5 .... .-.® 


SKY 


OOUgdltatemWfll*"^ 8 - 8 “ 


30 

40 

S( 


LI 


HBBda CBa Mat B UOfetat 8-8 

00 HMteefeBmeqnHiAdBalB-6 A HEtoffigr CO 

A tonTM(11)AKefewr8-6 > PetoBI (J) 

0 Cyra (411 Uj^Xs 8-3 — - P toktam 

3 lumteaDnRVMteri8-3 ' 

50 TTtarta4fo4)ytei(g)PftmM 
Pmfl MRffi Dtadn Jwes 7-12 .. 


8(10) 023004 BMEda* (7) (to Etricn beta 4-6-19 

7(1) 90035 kBekrteeitaeml (16) (CD) Use L Penafl E-6-7 W&Hfc* 88 

100244 BtawBalteW niW WBsta"* 5-8-6 a **» (3) B 

40(09 MU Lm (J505) 0 Mm 7-8-3 ... J Bratete — 


too 303003 BHMEn(7)(C)IAaL 4-84) J McAta* (7) 12 

fetF 9-2 Data Art, 5-1 tow M Pepfcoy. Netaent B*r EecteL 7-1 Gctal Elbe, liter Wbs&uhL BB- 
Gk 


8 Cartar 87 

II Knedy — 


Baringc 2-5 UBestiyi. 3-1 NmTW U-2 Tryanle-Oi-ABan. IM A* « Tiloi». Cjm i M Leg* tan 


g QgALMADA APPRENTICE SORES HANDICAP 


Mm a £2,570 (5 dedared) 


3,^ Q® FM0V,CCSTAKES2y0 


056205 T|oeMlto(to(toWBritaUM4-M2 


T I 


a £3,720 (5 dedared! 

6 AtayB9UIiegmgM2 


SKY 


0 
6 

42 BerfiSi*A*ip!tfRHelteneatJM2 

2 totaaAaaKf(M)JV»fWiB8-12 



LtoMneale (7)83)0 Note 19-9-1 P fteeey-*M0 

B144B OMIiteiBIbBLNtoWP total S-M3 P Seed* (5) ■ 

09850 iB»rtitekfPB) (to CDmer 5-fi-w j Eeteked (9 n 

00094 imvifllJBHurw 7-7-10 ■ MoBM 88 


Beaitr M Lad Mmcaia M HuaqL 7-2 lyraoi rm. 0U tote Who. 6-1 Uytni feft 


BaMBF 5-4 Rate A Grand. 6-4 today Snap. M ASsy, i M ftattyads Ma, 25-1 Apj Ace. 


Results 


Q^QBURTOH JOYCE SELLING HANDICAP 


Mm2f £2,635 (18 dedared) 
n am (DtoMBPeMv 9-«-io_. 



rMRUEKLMGUiOl 


DteenfCmen, M Wbn Jacfcoi Rnftftmi ItockllieamWi 


ROYAL ASCOT 
MO (in* 1, BIIWUU), L Dettori (9-4 
tav}-. ^tau«HM|91):APtew (9-1). 
B ran 8, IX (Saaad Un Buraon Tote: £3. TO: 
Ct .59. C2.40, Cl JO. Dual F: Ciaao. Trio. 
CIIJO- CSF;.I2ase 

xoa dm ant 1, FAI1MRJL SOM. J Rata 
(11-2); 8, CtMter House (20-1); 3. Dajr- 
tanf 12-1 it-tev). 2-1 IMav InsaUabie. 8 ran 
Nt nk. (Soeod bin SuraoO Tola: 27^40: 
Cl JO, E2JJQ, C1/*0 Dual F: ESO30. C8F-. 
CB4H5. 

4k4a(1mJi1,DHFa«n, K FalMlt<4-1] ; 2, 
Peaerit Prtnoa (4-1); 3. Dock Roar (11-1). 
2-1 fav Victory Nofa. B ran Nk, 3X (H Cedi) 
ToKeSA. 60; EliB. 21 SO. B2JB. Dual F: CBfiO. 
CSF:E1BJa 

UO to** 1< RteD HM.T Quinn (8-1); 9, 
- — ! (7-1): a. r 


TH1RSK 

8.15 cm: 1. THANK HCAVDfS, R Per- 
ham (4-1); S, Jaqn m Ma (8-1); 3, tbm 
IMiiiIIii (6-4 fav). 15 ran 6. IX. (M Chon non) 
Tota: E4.1D: Ci 80. £3.00, Eim Dual F: 
£18 SL Trio; £17 JO. CSF: £31^1. 


lAO(7tk T, aWHOK, J Carroll (2-fi lav); 

ill IX 


(9—1) B-2 Fav Emily's Luck Charm. 17 ran. 
IX X P Colo) Toto: E7A £3.00. EX80. 


0 ^QDLDLSfnMRUJES 1 HANDICAP 3TO 


M m 54yds £3,626 (i 6 declared) 





Q.30. Dual F: £25.30. Trio: 032.60. CSF-. 
£40.72. Non Runners: African Sfommar, 
Jada Tiger. MarwsTS Kris. 

U5(1n) 1, MJUI-B, L Dattori (B-1) 1 , 3, 
(20-1); a. t n nw yM teWwi (4-1 


Fart 4. rmlitwniii l oom eh (12 — il 31 
ran. X X nk. (J Gooden) Touc £3^0; Cijo. 


£7.80, £2.10, ZZ50. Dual F; El6020. CSF: 
C14B.1D. Trio- £147.70 Tricast £710.74. Non 
Runner Deseri Fox. 

AGO (3b40:(, SAN HBUTUII, E 

Ahem (IB-1); S, nai nbaui rwe aw (B-1 Ji 
Fav); X Sm Praeae— (14-1); «, t 


pa-1). 8-1 Jt F*v Generoaa. 23 ran. 4. nk, X 


-1).8-1J1F 

Snwslek) 


Ton: C14A0; C3.00. Dso. 


I« «252 HtetaAtoentoJaw 7-12 — 

D <34535 WeirriwtorpijHUBw 7-M - 4 I 

MIrf 5-2 (jebfataK.MBu Magic. MFanta faces. Ite Alton. 10-1 OubnEkry. 


CX40, Cl 2.10. Dual F: E73J0. Trio: £108 JO. 
CSF. ES&5B. Tricast E1^4XW- 
JACKPCm Not won. Pool of ES3J1432 
earned torantt to Royal Ascot tom o rrow . 
QUADPOHG4UB0. 

PUkCB>OTi £10X20. 


T, WiBBfoV (6-1): ■, Mote (25-1). 10 rani . 
a UGoedeniToke- Ci 20: £1 .10. to JO, £3^0. 
Dual f: £200. Trio: £800. CSF: C1J1. NR: 
Captain Logan. 

OLtea (Ofjll, MSPOL OJIPA. J CarroU (4-8 
tevh St, BaBa of Hearts (20-1): a,Ctam 
P-2). 12 ran 1, at [P Calved Took £100: 
Cl JO. re. 40. Cl 09 Dual F: £18.39 Trio: 
E42-1D. CSF: E220B. 

4joo («r^ i, rav or stnesou. Mis* e 
R amadan (8-1 ) Wav); 2. Heary Ttaa PinooJ 
(18-1): a. Raariy F a ntel wa p-1); «, T» 
u«»ri TBom [33-1) 6-1 ji-tev Heaventy 
Atatona. is ran X nk. nk. (Mrs J Ramadan) 
Tote: £820; £1.70. £3.10, C2J0. £4.00. Dual F: 
£3400. TriK CSOJO. CSF: £94ja Trlcast 
C6d723. 

408 (1m 4»)E 1, BEND WAVY, J Carroll 
(9-1): A Polar Champ [9-2); 3i Handbag- 
y.rtxBxki (6-1). 7-2 fay Doaeri Rghter. 7 
ian JU fT Cafdwefi) Ton; £2.00: £233. 
£2-70. Dual F: C340CL CSFf £29.71. 

5.10 pi); 1, OCHOS MO*. W Suppla 

|8-1);a,Oftole(lK-1|;3,MylMtyap-l);4, 

Bnitei tetaoa (17-2). 7-2 fov Trofkn Haro. IB 
ran 1. shd. 2. (B Ruhweti) Ton: E7 JO; rg.on 
EZW. £2.00. £2.40. Dud p: 033.50. Trio: 
£146.50. CSF: Ci 10.77. Tricaab £60607. 

SAP (InQi t,SCBre.SD WIU lama f lo-ii: 


% tamki imp (0-3:3. GM<rf%Drami£ 

(25-1). 11 ran IX IX g OmwrjTote; £lS» 

52 30. EM JO, £5.40. Dual ft ElOjn SS 
WJB.Trta: £224 m. Tricaat Cl 4H6J7. 

«ACEPDTfC44jo wiAtoponeBxoo. 


'•fTr"* 1 

m* * " 




X 




The 


Royal Ascot 


Big-race winner is perfect pickrme-up for injured rider Fallon. Chris Hawkins reports 

Cecil storms the Palace with Dr Fong the heig 

Fly To T 


j 


V ICTORY on Dr Pong 
in the St James's Pal- 
ace Stakes at Royal 
Ascot yesterday 
helped the medicine go down 
for Kieren Fallon who was 
riding for the first time since 
damaging ligaments in his 
right knee on Thursday. 

Fallon, dosed-up with pain- 
killers, showed no Ill-effects 
from the injury as he was 
called upon for a maximum 
show of strength In a pulsat- 
ing finis h which saw Dr Fong 
get up in the final strides to 
beat Desert Prince by a neck. 

For Henry Cecil it was a 
64th Royal Ascot win and a 
triumph for backward think- 
ing — Dr Fong was tackling a 
mile after falling over longer 
trips. 

Apparently hard races in 
the Dante Stakes and Prix 
Jean Prat seemed to have left 
their mark as the colt was ; 
sweating profusely in the pad- 
dock and at the post but his 
attitude in the race could not 
be faulted. 

Olivier Peslier tried to 
make all on Desert Prince, the 
Irish 2,000 Guineas winner, 
and turning for home he had 
all bar the winner In trouble. 

Desert Prince was not stop- 
ping but FaQon, switching his 
whip from left to right band, 
got a great response from Dr 
Fong, who finally fUliHed the 
potential he had been show- 
ing on the home gallops. 

Derby plans for him were 
abandoned after he could fin- 
ish only fourth in the Dante 
Stakes but Cecil always be- 
lieved he was a top-class colt 
“He's redeemed himselt" 
said the trainer. “He's really 
tough and brave and it's im- 
portant because he’s going to 
make a s talli on. As for the 
future — he’s in everything 
but I'm not keen on running 
him in the Sussex Stakes at 
Goodwood because I think he 
needs a stiff mile.'' 

Posing for pictures with Dr 
Fong in the winner's enclo- 
sure was Annette Seal, the 
stable lass who “does” him 
but she was on crutches, hav- 
ing had her right knee cap 
shattered when kicked by an- 
other horse at exercise three 
weeks ago. 

Leg injuries are obviously 
the “in thing” among the 
CecQ staff at the moment but 
the trainer denied there 
would be a knees-up at War- 
ren Place to celebrate. 

The big disappointment of 
the race was Victory Note the 
2-1 favourite who had beaten 
Desert Prince in the French 
Guineas but was going no- 
where from a long way out 
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Number one . . . Frankie Dettori celebrates his comfortable first-race victory on Intikhab in the Queen Anne Stakes 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


and eventually finished a 
well-beaten fourth. 

John Reid, 'his rider, com- 
mented: “He hasn't run his 
race. He's normally quite free 
but I had to start squeezing 
from five out I wouldn't be 
surprised If we don’t find 
there was something wrong.” 

Godolphin and Saeed bin 
Suroor started the afternoon 
in brilliant form as Intikhab 
won the Queen Anne Stakes 
by eight lengths and Faithful 
Son doubled-up in the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes. 

Frankie Dettori will not 
ride an easier winner all sea- 
son than Intikhab who 


strolled clear here much as he 
had done at Epsom on Derby 
day. 

‘Tm pleased and relieved 
that he's won as we thought 
he was perhaps our best 
chance of the meeting,” said 
Simon Crisford. racing man- 
ager of Godolphin. 

Daylaml was the stable's 
□umber one in the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes but failed to 
get a clear run in a race 
where there was a lot of 
scrimmaging two furlongs 
out. Faithful Son, ridden by 
Reid, avoided it all and wore 
down Chester House In the 
final 100 yards. 


Paul Cole has a fine record 
with his two-year-olds at this 
meeting and won the Coven- 
try Stakes for the third time 
when Red Sea stayed on well 
to beat Be The Chief after 
leading over a furlong out. 

This colt had the reputation 
for being something of a vil- 
lain after dumping Richard 
Quinn as he came out of the 
stalls on his debut at 
Newmarket 

He was blinkered for the 
first time here and showed no 
signs of bad behaviour. “The 
blinkers were on just to help 
him concentrate," said Cole. 
“He can be a bit kinky but he 


has always had plenty of 
ability." 

Dettori ended the day as 
8-15 favourite with Coral to 
be leading jockey at the meet- 
ing after winning the Britan- 
nia Handicap on Plan-B for 
John Gosden. 

Gosden was the first to ad- 
mit he has been going 
through a lean time and said: 
“The simple fact is that the 
horses are not good enough. 
My three-year-olds are weak 
with the exception of Muh- 
tathir who would have run In 
the St James's Palace but was 
not quite right" 

Ireland struck in the con- 


cluding Ascot Stakes with 
San Sebastian, trained by 
Michael Grassick. but It was a 
bad day for Aidan O’Brien 
whose two intended runners. 
Desert Fox and African Skim- 
mer, were stranded on the 
other side of the Irish Sea 
when their plane developed 
technical problems. 

O'Brien's Derby runners 
encountered similar travel 
problems but arrived at 
Epsom in the nick of time. 
Leaving travelling to the day 
of a race seems to be a policy 
fraught with danger and 
O'Brien surely needs to have 
a re-think. 
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Royal Ascot with TV form guide 



||Ripon tonight 


O A C CORONATION STAKES 3Y0 

1 m (Round) £1 27,000 (1 0 dec 


lJB*Tw#1m[Rouid)£1 27,000 flOdadarad) I BBC1 \ 

301 B 2MW5 tnmRNHQfiO few*) Jones 9-0 — — HJOrn K 

802 |i) 03-100 DaMniLody (11)0 Hamon 9-0 — B Rugtat 87 
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3065 2-1503 Soourli fI7) pJfitMaBFRB-O SBM BB 

mm 1025-4 toMa(24)Jta(RQ9-0 . — — B4 

310 {1 1 511-11 ZdatrkapqpqADe Row Diptffl 9-0 G KamriBB 

Brito* 13-0 ZaMita. 7-2 Erato*. 5-1 Oaaa. 6-1 UHul Robb, 12-1 Snuar a 14-1 Mam. 

HHBI EUDE - EjkMpc FNtoan. M 3 out urfl ow II ori. NqK go rnnrir. 30 1( 16. $ UH Cape Yriti at 
ItanmlBi imSip I.Gd. tonic Trariad leaden, fcdww II aid. tttamwa. baton M>na II m Ftok* GfaucLGd-Fn. 
Lady h NMtap temhoy 3 om nrrion tj Had nsdu Sral lirtnj, tiering (jnd 01 Oure 21 a Newrafc* 61 feel 
60-571 la toit How: Traded kado^ e#c«i ow II art. no ton hd kitag. 3d d 13. 30 berind Taracon. arh 
Bfewn flevrti 4ft Hn 2B. Draw toU (bnctg 5 Il bn 2JB. to He Crawtfi in ffc ftp 1. fid-fm TMdfia: In 
kuft M 3 out w» dc*. baring Conona 4) ji Lorgdnnp Im Op 1 , Gi 


finrt Etofc 230 Headuiter Visored: None 
Rgim In brackets after horse's name denote days since last outing. 
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TOP FORM 

7.00 

BkKbu 

Samspet 

7.30 

PtstacMo 

PbtecMo (nb) 

fl.00 

How By 

Darling Qow 

6.30 

Unton Moss 

Royal Orean 

900 

Hamoof 

Mawnoaf 

9.30 • 

WosaHa 

Wosada 



Wolverhampton (A.W.) 


Right-hartied. rafter sharp course of imSI wtBi 5 W run-in. Straight 61. 

Going: Soft Heavy h ptaixs. * Denotes Winters 

Draw: Low numbers best m sprint, high numbers best a im. 

Seven day w humhc 730 Pistactw. 8.30 Royal Dream. 

BEntarad llret Hnw 7 00 Mystkjuo Atr. 7 00 Spsoubtiw; 9 30 Frankie. insure* None. 
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Bering 5-? Hoi 11-2 Brim*. Rata. 9-1 BdU Faa. Lows MU. 1 1-1 Vrinfen, 12-1 Ha Lera. 14-1 la-Fjan. 
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Urem (no Our. 
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Gd-Fra VUtooBera: Made A dear dm 31 oul dram IM. beano todk 1 ! Mag (gwe 644 B. «Bi La-Fttfa (uve at 
5ft bn 2H a Epson 71 bed. Gd. Bfncmfc Raced 4ft no oairacim tan Z ari. 4ti ol 7. gt txNnd DesaiRra M 
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3 AC QUEEN MARY STAKES ZYO 

■wU 5t £29.775 fl 7 declared) 


WriWto# 5f £29,775 (1 7 declared) 
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Elat out . . . England’s fuU back Tim Stimpson is thwarted close to the lioe by the Academy wing Dong Hewlett 

Tour matches: New Zealand Academy 50 England XV 32 






PHOTOGRAPH; SAWN BAKBI 


England taught a hard lesson 


Robert Armstrong, in Invercargill, sees 
the wannabe All Blacks toy with the tourists 




INGLAND, combative 
up front bat depress- 
ingjy short on cre- 
lative ideas, went 
down to a spectacular seven- 
try defeat here at the bottom 
of the South Island against an 
enterprising Academy side 
who were always capable of ' 
raising the tempo and scoring 
In demoralising bursts. 

The England coach Clive 
Woodward admitted that the 
inept display told him more 
about whom to omit rather 
than whom to select for Satur- 
day's first Test against the All 
Blacks in Dunedin. 

England showed balldog 
spirit 'in abundance, polling 
back from 14-0 to 14-14 and 
later from 37-17 to 38-32, but 
their willingness to keep bat- 


tling against a superior outfit 
who combined power with 
f lair was never enough to 
paper over the cracks. 

To make matters worse. 
Woodward blundered tacti- 
cally by substituting Scott 
Benton with Peter Richards 
shortly after the Gloucester 
scrum-half had raised Eng- 
land's morale with two splen- 
did second-half tries. 

The Academy players, most 
of whom took part in the 
recent Super 12 competition, 
appeared to inhabit a differ- 
ent mental universe, moving 
the ball seamlessly through 
forwards and hacks and mak- 
ing off-the-cuff decisions 
which resulted in a succes- 
sion of scintillating scores. 

The Tonga-bora No. 8 Isi- 


tola Maka, the scrum-half By- 
ron Eelleher and the wing 
Bruce Reihana scored two 
tries apiece, emphasising 
their explosive skills with the 
kind or clinical finishing that 
Woodward can only dream of. 

England's tight forwards, 
notably the Gloucester pair 
Dave Sims and Rob Fidler, ap- 
plied good pressure in the set 
pieces and drove a number of 
slow-mauling trundles 
through the midfield, one of 
which yielded a try. However, 
England's back row was inad- 
equate, their half-backs 
highly erratic and their quar- 
ters mostly incompetent 
whenever they were called 
upon to develop attacking 
momentum. 

According to England's as- 
sistant coach John Mitchell 
the critical areas of failure 
were ball retention, first-time 
tackling and tactical kicking 
which was so had that it often 


invited the Kiwis to counter- 
attack down the flanks. 

Woodward was critical of 
the way that the New Zealand 


official Colin Hawke refereed 
the scrums — where a penalty 
award led directly to a home 
try on two occasions — but 
there could be no excuses for 
shortcomings in basic skills. 

“We were giving them a 
belting in the scrums — we 
were too powerful — and I 
was staggered when he penal- 
ised us." Woodward said. 
"That said, today we didn't 
see an equal match-up." 

The New Zealand coach 
John Hart saw an astonishing 
contribution by Maka, who is 
surely an All Black in file 
making. Woodward must 
have bad Maka in min d when 
he said afterwards: ‘ Their 
players were tough, more 
physical and very skilful as 
well. You only have to look at 
them when they take their 


shirts off; their physical de- 
velopment is tremendous." 

England's habit of giving 
away early scores before they 
have settled Into a pattern 
must also be eradicated by 
the coaches. Within 10 min- 
utes of the kick-off Maka and 
Eelleher each made a devas- 
tating break from the back of 
a ruck which led to tries. 

En gland quickly bounced 
hack with boldly constructed 
scores by the hooker George 
Chuter, who soon departed 
with a bruised collarbone, 
and Dominic Chapman but 
before half-time the Academy 
surged back into a 28-17 lead 
thanks to further tries by Rei- 
hana and Maka. 

The Academy went clear 
after Eelleher picked up a 
loose ball outside the England 
22 and charged straight to the 
posts like a runaway train. 
But then Benton, aided by the 
accurate Tim Stimpson. who 


kicked 12 points In all, did his 
stuff with a brace of tries. 

In the last seven minutes 
the Kiwis regained the initia- 
tive In style, Pita Alatini and 
Reihana both scoring after a 
brilliantly sustained build-up 
which Rn gtwnrt could only 
stand and admire. 


SCOMRSi Naw Zaatod 

Trie*: I Maka 2. KeiMtmr 2. Reihana X 
Alaum. Caawan hi— » Feeney a, Hohm1l2. 
Rlehana. Panatty: Hal w oil. Englnidi 
Trim Chuter, Chapman. Benton 2. 
rwmnlum Stimpson 3. PeaaHI 
Stfmpum 2. 

HZ ACADEMY: ttlbaoai Hewlett. 
Ala tin I, Hanky, Reihanai Feeney 
(Hetwell, samln}. KeOeken CeEbia, 
TTalla. Peek (Heeuwa, «), Melba, 
Bmh leapt}. Thorne, F Nrica {Btakie, 
OBJ. I Make. 

ENGLAND XV: Stbnpeoa (Leicester): 
Moore [Sale; Lewooy . Bristol. 45). Potkr 
[Lejcnsler; Itwesiutt. Saracens. 55). 
Bnaarttli (Sale). ***— r*~"~ (FUcrnnond); 
King (Wasps). Bnnton (Gloucester; 
Utrhsnrti, L Irish, 88); WWa (Gloucester; 
Bell, Sale, 45), chat or (Saracens; 
Cock or* I, Leicester, 35). Crompton 
(Richmond) Sima, Fidler (both 
Gtoucastar). Wnralini (Screens), Moody 
(Leicester: P n ol Amo s , Slade Francato. 
45). Dtprose (Saraceno: rapt). 

Pd ew! C Kankes (Maw Zealand). 


(Sjeenslarid 27 Scotland 22 


North West 1 8 Ireland 26 


Border 24 Wales 8 


Scotland’s rally 
comes too late 


Humphreys’ haul 
D 


Welsh morale suffers after 
second consecutive defeat 


Bfctatil Qfbson bi Brisbane 


iCOTLAND, rubbing 
ktheir wounds after a re- 
heard defeat by Australia 
last, weekend, staged a late 
flghtback but it was not 
enough to defeat a powerful 
Queensland Reds side 
yesterday. 

Three days after losing 45-8 
to the Wallabies, Scotland 
seemed to be heading for an- 
other heavy defeat after £aH- 
ing 20-6 down. But the hooker 
Steve Brotherstone dived 
over for a try U minutes from 
time to cap a convincing 
second-half display. 

The Queensland ca ptain Ja- 
son Little, voted Man of the 
Match, was full of praise for 
Sretiaaffsefforts. 

The centre said: "They 
have improved -tremendously 
since. -the first game in Fiji 
They are in a rebuilding 
phase and are improving 
every game. I think they will 
be very happy with their 
tour." 

Scotland’s coach Jim Telfer 
added: *T thought Queensland 
were the . best side . we have 
jflayedTagaiiist apart from the 
Test- team. The first half 
wasn't particularly good but 
in the second, half I thought 
we came back very strongly. 

"Our tefffciing certainly im- 
proved and our tenacity 
around the base of the ruck 
got better and better.” 

The Scotland fly-half Dun- 
can Hodge sawed 17 points 
fixan' the boot while Queens- 
land scored three tries. 


Cricket 


through the full-back Nathan 
Williams and Little before the 
break and the centre Elton 
Flatley in the second half 
Qu eensland 's fly-half Shane 
Drahm landed three conver- 
sions and two penalties but 
the 20-year-old missed three 
kickable penalties in the first 

half. 

Scotland's watching cap- 
tain Rob Wain wright was de- 
lighted with his side’s efforts 
in the second half 

He said: "We improved 
greatly in the second half. I 
think we were unlucky In 
some respects — although 
you do make your own luck 
— over the last two weeks. 

“We have played with a lot 
of commitment and flair, es- 
pecially in file last 20 min- 
utes. We have come away 
with two dose defeats." 

It was Scotland’s third 
successive tour defeat The 
Scots won their opening three 
matches in Australia before 
losing to the Australian Bar- 
barians last week and the 
Wallabies last Saturday. The 
Soots play Australia in Bris- 
bane on Saturday in their 
final match. 

• Pat Howard, the Australian 
international back, has 
signed for Leicester. The 24- 
year-old is the dub’s third 
signing of the summer. The 
England full-back Tim Stimp- 
son and the Canadian wing 
David Lougheed have also 
moved to Welford Road in 
recent weeks: Howard, who 
played against England and 
Scotland last year, has been 
capped 20 times by Australia 
since making his debut 
against the All Blacks five 
years ago. 


AVID HUMPHREYS 
I did his hopes of secur- 
ing an Ireland Test 
place against the Spring- 
boks in Pretoria on Satur- 
day no harm with a superb 
kicking performance 
against North West in 
Potchefstroom yesterday. 
And Richard Wallace 
achieved a solo try as he 
aimed to impress the coach 
Warren G attend and secure 
his place in the team for the 
second Test. 

Humphreys kicked six 
penalties from six attempts 
in the first half as Ireland 
surged into an 18-6 lead at 
the interval. But North 
West, who have not de- 
feated a touring side since 
1955, came out fired up in 
the second half and scored 
two tries in the opening 10 
minutes, one converted to 
make it 18-18. 

The Irish went back in 
front with Wallace's try in 
the 57th minute. Hum- 
phreys this time failed to 
convert but be added his 


10 


seventh penalty kick 
minutes before the end. 

Ireland have now won 
two of their six tour games 
and will be aiming to better 
their 37-13 defeat in their 
last game against the 
Springboks. There was, 
however, a worry when 
David Corkery hobbled off 

An injury to the Spring- 
bok fly-half Gaffie du Toit 
has ruled him. out of Satur- 
day's match. Henry Eel- 
brick, the team doctor, said 
yesterday that Du Toit, who 
made his debut in South Af- 
rica’s 37-13 victory over 
the Irish in Bloemfontein 
last Saturday, had not 
recovered sufficiently from 
a rib muscle injury 
received In that game. His 
place will probably be 
taken by Franco Smith. 

Alex Broun, the team's 
media liaison officer, con- 
firmed that Henry Honiball 
will be drafted into the 
squad as cover, having 
recovered from a neck 
injury. 


W ALES, facing supposedly 
inferior opponents in 


East London, slumped to their 
second successive defeat In 
South Africa in a match 
which underlined their inade- 
quacies before next week’s 
Test against the Springboks. 

Border earned their vic- 
tory, scoring two tries to one. 
Their New Zealand-born 
scrum-half John Brad brook 
lacked four penalties and a 
conversion. 

But it was the circum- 
stances of the defeat which 
worried Wales's caretaker 
coach Dennis John more. “It 
will be difficult to restore 
morale after this defeat.” he 
admitted. "This is certainly a 
setback. The work ethic has 
been there in training but we 
are simply not fetching our 
game on to the park.” 

The captain Garin Jenkins 
called the display “unaccept- 
able," saying ‘"The coach pre- 
pared us well and we knew we 
needed to be in the ga me after 
the first 20 minutes. But then 
when we needed to up the 


tempo we made basic errors.” 

Wales could not impose 
themselves on a Border side 
thought to be the weakest side 
on the tour and R gRin man- 
aged only a solitary try. 

It came from the Swansea 
wing Richard Rees after 25 
minutes and appeared to give 
them a platform for victory. 
But the match slipped away 
in a second half in which they 
made a profusion of unforced 
errors. 

Wales's outside-half Arwel 
Thomas landed a long-range 
penalty, but the longer the 
match went on the more un- 
convincing he appeared. He 
created little and made far too 
many mistakes. 

His side trailed 14-8 at the 
interval and although they 
won plenty oC possession they 
foiled to add a single point in 
the second half. 

The first Border try came 
from the fall-back Dale Heidt- 
mann before the interval. 
Their No. 8 Marcel van der 
Walt scored the other six min- 
utes from time. 


Cricket 


Big Day that 
produced 
small news 






W HILE The Greatest 
Show on Earth is 
going on close by, 
cricket is standing 
around and gawping like an 
urchin only allowed to watch 
through a crack in the fence. 

Yesterday, however, was 
meant to be The Summer 
Game's Big Day, when cricket 
was finally going to announce 
how it plans to fight back by 
staging its own world champi- 
onship extravaganza. 

Five camera crews actually 
turned up for this announce- 
ment, though it is true that in 
these days of proliferating TV 
stations you can generally get 
five camera crews to your 
neighbourhood beetle drive. 

That would have been a bet- 
ter bet. The president of the 
International Cricket Coun- 
cil, Jagmohan Dalmiya, said 
the council’s annual week of 
meetings had keen "very 
eventful”. He foiled to say 
anything that would have 
added weight to this point 
There was an ancient tradi- 
tion that the ICC, when it was 
run as an outcrop ofMCC, met, 
procrastinated and decided 
nothing. This year’s press con- 
ference, under the new, more 
global and supposedly more 
progressive management 
reverted to type. To the de- 
spair of the hacks, it produced 
damn all that Is likely to count 
as news in one erf the busiest 
sporting weeks in history. 

It was announced that West 
Indies will stage the ninth one- 
day World Cup, the one after 
the one after next, some time 
around 2007. And that the ICC 
may give its blessing to "Super 
‘Max”, which is what is known 
as “third-generation" cricket 
This is an agglomeration of 
an Australian concept and a 
New Zealand one and is de- 
signed to appeal to people who 
find the normal one-day game 
too long and boring. It will pre- 
sumably fit very well with a 
World Cup in West Indies, espe- 
cially at Sabina Park where it 
should all be over in an hour. 

But what about the Test 
Match World Championship, 
the supposed big news? No 
drums, no trumpets — not 

even any facts. “We could not 
take the decision," said Dal- 
miya. 'This requires a lot of 


research,” said the chief exec- 
utive David Richards. “In 
terms of the history ofTest 
cricket it shouldn't be much 
longer.” 

The major problem is that 
there are two alternative ideas 
for a world championshi p. One 
ts what ICC calls "a ladder", a 

r ankings ayu t wn nf the kind 
now unoffic ially put together in 
prototype form by Wisden. The 
other is for a World Cup-style 
championship staged every 
four years or so. This is what 
Dalmiya appears to want 

Now I am not a wholly unbi- 
ased observer of this process, 
since the proposal for a ladder 
derives from an idea of mine 
put forward in Wisden Crick- 
eters' Almanack in 1995. The 
main aim of this is tolncrease 
the status, importance and 
public appeal of all Test 
cricket, something that would 
be wholly negated by a “stand- 
alone” championship. 

The significance of yester- 
day’s mumblings is that the 
logical impossibility of the 
stand-alone championship has 
been understood by a substan- 
tial number of the delegates. 
They already realise that such 
a championship cannot be 
held in one country: the na- 
ture ofTest cricket is such 
that the players would be 
stuck there FOREVER 

However, if it was going to 
be held in different countries, 
when would it took place? 
September/October is the fla- 
voured time. But that means 
there could never be any Tests 
in England (Headingley in Oc- 
tober! Imagine!) and it would 
also be unfair on most of the 
other countries, whose play- 
ers would be rusty after their 
dose season. 


whole thing Is a 
nonsense. I think and 
hope all the verbiage is 
cover for adignified 
retreat while the idea erf a lad- 
der comes back into focus. 

There are going to have to be 
two changes for that to happen, 
neither of them undesirable: 
everyone will have to play 
everyone else, and three-Test 
series will be regarded as the 
minimum. This will mean the 
Test cycle cha ng in g from four 
years to five with, for instance, 
the Ashes being played slightly 
less often but teams such as Sri 

La n ka, Zimbabwe being given a 
feirer shake. 

I believe that’s good. But it 
isn’t exactly news. Not in the 
month of football everywhere. 
None the less, cricket is fight- 
ing back. Luxembourg have 
been promoted to affiliate 
membership. Yippee! 


Butcher insists 
he will be fit 

M 


Sport in brief 


Motor Sport 


Mika Salo, the Finnish For- 
mula One driver, was ques- 
tioned by police and faces a 
possible fine of more than 
£7,000 after allegedly kicking 
in a fo»ri door when refused a 
ride in Helsinki. 

The driver Teuvo Pirpponen, 
who rTaimeri Salo jumped the 
queue, reportedly said Salo 
leapt into the cab, shouted in- 
sults and “threatened to stnaah 
the meter". He added: T was 
really amazed at Salo, who is a 
former taxi driver.” 


If police prosecute and Salo 
is found guilty of causing 
damage to property, he would 
pay a record Finnish fine for 
this offence because the pen- 
alty is calculated on income. 
The Arrows driver earns 
more than £780.000 a year. 


Boxing 

Frank Warren is negotiating 
with the US cable television 
network HBO for the Ameri- 
can Roy Jones Jnr to chal- 
lenge for the World Boxing 
Organisation cruiserweight 
title, ma tin g the winner of 
Carl Thompson v Chris Eu- 
bank, who fight at Sheffield 
Arena oh July 18. The highly- 


rated unbeaten British crui- 
serweight Kelly Oliver is also 
on the Sheffield bill, meeting 
an opponent yet to be named. 

Chess 

Organisers of today’s Frank- 
furt Classic are threatening 
legal action against Anatoly 
Karpov after he pulled out of 
his first projected meeting 
this year with his rival world 
champion Garry Kasparov, 
writes Leonard Barden. 


Rugby League 

The Wales squad for the game 
against Emerging England at 
Widnes on July 19 includes 
two players who have left 


league for union, since the last 
Welsh international, in 1998: 
Rowland Phillips- (London 
Welsh) and Paul Moriarty 
(Swansea). The coach Clive 
Griffiths, currently coaching 
London Welsh, has persuaded 
Karle Hammond (St Helens) 


and Warrington’s scrum-half 
Lee Briers to play for Wales 
under the grandparent rule. 


Helensi. CriMk 
(Halifax), Lee 

(Warrin^nn). 

(De«atJt»Tl. Wo 

Swlnton). Forwi 
(both 


i Hanl* (Laedsj, 


(CaeDetofd}. 


(an 




Brlera 


(ram 


SKanrett (capt). 
. OraHe, Hal (both 
Wigan). Cnnnleghara (St Helens). 
Marietta (Swansea RU). Wipe (London 
Welsh RU). Bully (Hull). C Hortay 
(Warrington). Eyrea (RodKWa). WMIaras 
(WtorUngion). 
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Team talk 


Counties update 


Dei by auk* 
Outwit 


24 Middlesex 


25 N u ftt w it A . 34 


26 Nottingham 35 


Gtenorgan 
S tow ,... . 
Hampshire 
Kant 


27 Somerset 36 


23 Surrey 


37 


29 Sumex 


38 


30 Warwicks. 39 


Lanes 


31 Worcester 40 


32 Ywkshlm 41 


Complete county scores 
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The independent news and reports service 
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Arsenal 
Aston Vito 
Barnsley 
Bfcm. City 
Btaekbum 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Celtic 
■Chsteea 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Derby County 

Ewsrtmr 

Fvflwm 


60 

61 

62 


64 


67 


Hudtf. Town 
Ipswich Town 
Leeds United 
Leicester City 

Liverpool 
Man. City 
Man. United 
Mdcflesbraugh 

68 MBtwafl 
89 Newcastle Utri 

70 Norwich City 

71 Nottm. Forest 

72 OPR 

73 Rangers 
87 Beading 

™ 

r* 


90 

91 
912 


74 Sheffield United 

75 Sheffield Wad. 

78 Southamp to n 

77 Spurs 

78 StokeCity 

79 Surdartand 

80 Watford 

81 VfestHam 

82 Wimbledon 
S3 Wolves 

ts WORLD CUP 

86 England 97 

87 Scotland 98 

59 General 99 


94 


96 
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Results 




QUALIFYING (Roetuunp- 
i V VottuHn. (EMan») 


IS L MfllJgan (SB) 3-0. 5-3. (V-3; n KnU 
(Swat M L Hewitt (An) 7-6. 7-5; S terete- 
cN (Japan) In K Coco* (Of*) 7-6. B-2. 
ATP WOTTtHQHAM OMMi Ret »■ > 
C Feral (it) bt M Rios (Chfla) 3-6. 6-4. 8-0; 


(Avis) bi A CKUlMiN (Fr) 

5- 1, 4-6. 6-1; J Qolmanl (Fr) t* M Laro- 
eoii (Swe) B-a. 7-6 8 Driver (Aw) bt J 
cumeaisira (us) s-a. 4-a 7-& c Mbw 
(Fri bt T Nydahl (5*m) B-4. 6-4; D Mnoefl 
(Gw) U H Anui (Mor) 6-3, 6-4; D Naator 
(Ce«) bi G Brail (Switz) 7-fi. B-3: J BJorfe- 
ran (Swe) bt M-K Goelliwr (Gw) 6-4, 8-4; 
W Bbafc (Zhn) M T WootBridga (Aw) 7-6. 
7-tt <* Caws (Arg) bt W Leo (G8) 6-1. 
«-*; r n —ra w a (US) bt B Cowan (GB) 

6- 4. fr-3; B aCewBB (NZ) bt R OWgadO (Par) 

7- fl. 3-3; G BteMend (SAJ bt L Tlettwwn 
(HI 4-4, 6-4, 7-fi; S g ep H en (Arm) M F 
uentwa (Sp) 6-3, 6-7. 7-8; B Bteelt 0m) 
bt N Lapantl) (Ecu) 6-0. 6-X 

Kt9 HEMEKEN TROPHY (Henogan- 
boseii): Hrat ram*- R Krifhwfc (Noth) bt 
R Frocnwrg (Aus) 7-6, 4-6, 7-6; J van 
Lottan | Moth) bi N Kfefar (Gar) 7-6. 6-J; 
II Dana (Cz) bt V Spadceu (US) 6-4, 7-S. 
RQSMALM WOMEN'S OPENi C Htr- 
arta (US) bt T Ptsnfli (Slo) 6-3. 6-0; T 
Smear | US) bt S Klrtnoua (Czj 6-0. 4-6. 
6-t; AOenllCz) bt K Hrcfllctova (Czj 8-1. 

8- 4; S Ain >* *n * n« (Bel) M C Tonesm- 

Valltro (Sp) 6-2. 6-1. _ _ 

DIRECT (JHH OMaiMONSMK (Eart- 
brame): Hrat nxm* * MUBaraa (US) M 
N sawamoBu (Japan) 6-4. 7-fi; A ’ 


(Japan) M M Greytoowaka (Pofl 6-4. 
B-4-T Tanainanm (Thai bt A Miner (US) 
6-4, B-4; M Zvwwwa (Batarua) bt II Ale- 
jandra Vanto (Van) 7-6, 6-3; A Koorni- 
hoaa (Rub) bt A Fuool (ft) 2-6, 6-1. 6-3; A 
Bin Hu (Essex) bt Y Baauid (Ins) 6-4. 3-0 
rat; M D* Swardt (SA) H L Raymond (US) 
8-0. 7-6; M Doctor (Fr) bt U Fang (China) 
6-4. 6-4. 


Baseball 


Rugby Union 


AMERICAN LEAQUEt Cleveland 8 

(lannsL Kansas City 7; Detroit 3. WBnna- 
aota % Tampa Bay B, Toronto 7; BaMmore 
7. NY Yankees 4; ChtcxgD WS 3. Boston Z 
Texas 5, Anaheim 8. 

NATIONAL LEAMMh Cincinnati 2, Hous- 
ton H PhUadalplda Z Ptt mborgh 1; CM- 
rago Cubs & Milwaukee X San Francises 
3 (iztnnsl. Cotorado 4. 


TOUR HATCHBSr Border M, Waloa 8; NZ 
Academy so, England az North Wem la. 
Ireland Ztfc Queensland 27. Scotland Zt, 
Tonga 24. nz Thames Valley 10. 


Cycling 


Cricket 


OMB-OAY INrTNRNATKHNAL (Kunme- 
gato): New Zeeland 240 t 6 (N Astte 77. 8 
Flaming 62). Sri Lanka Board President's 
U 206-0 (A Gtinawarrana 96). NZ wan by 
32 run*. 

THREE-DAY MATCH: The Perks Middx 
235-1 dec (R A Ketitaborough gzno). 
Oxford Unlv TOD-6. Match drawn. 
SECOND XI OUMPKJNSMFa Trent 
Br id g e* LeleaateraMra IBS (D l Swma 
66). Nottinghamshire 87-2- 


TOUR OP MUiaHISIBl (prologue, 
5 6km): 1. L Jaiabart (Fr) Bmlfl 35 DBsac; 2, 
P Gaumont (Fr) al 2sec; X J Ullrich (Gar) 4; 
4. E Debar (Nath) same Urns; 8. B Bosrar- 
<9n (Switz) S 6, L Dufaux (Switz) itT.B 
Miner (GB) 7. 


Fixtures 


Cricket 


Bowls 


WATERLOO TOURHAMBHTi Bam 
TUnl maadi P Cocoa (Bradford) bt J 
Smith (Whitenaid) m-i5;o dmmm (Pr*»- 
tonibtD Craig (Whiisneld) 2V-i9; PCaud- 
sssB (Whltefleld) bt P Rosaw (Wigan) 
21-30; M U ar rix on (Stttta) « J Wharton 
rnmparlay) 2r— li; B Hoboes (Stoke) bt J 
Dutton (Stake) 21-10: S H ufcJLxwml h (Fud- 
mv) bt B Robinson (Rochdale) 81-lfc B 
linn-* (Whitaflald) m M Brawn (Wgan) 
2i-ia 


BBITABBIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 
championship (ii.o unless staisd): 
HhnrsUa; Durham v Yorks- Canflfffc Gla- 
morgan v Lotas (120). Ba si n antu i em 
Hans v Darbys. CaoisibwiP Kerd v Norn. 
Hor Uis mpteei JStorthanls * Wddx (120). 
Batia Somerset v Essex, He«a( Susan v 
Wants (i-O). B r ora — t a w wares v Ghiuea. 

AXA LEAGUE: CM Trdlur* Lancs « 
Surrey (17.05). 

XI eraWBt Panta* Gtam » 
tom. ITn o l— asisadi Hants v Darbys. 

I— fc— T —l— ft-av*. 

met v Kent. Tb* Oral! Surrey v North- 


ants. C u wawoyi Wants v Subbwc. 


Devon v Cheshire. 


ARK BUTCHER was 
unable to join Eng- 
land's pre-Lord’s 
Test net practice yesterday 
because of a badly bruised 
thumb but the opener in- 
sisted he will play against 
Sooth Africa tomorrow. 

Surrey’s Butcher suf- 
fered the blow dropping a 
catch against Essex at 
Chelmsford on Monday. 

But he said: “If s sore and 
bruised but if s not broken. 
I'm sure FU be fine for the 
Test” 


England’s captain Alec 
Stewart was also sidelined 
with stomach trouble, 
while Mike Atherton ar- 
rived with a heavy cold, 
had an early net and then 
went straight to the team’s 
London hotel. 

“We consider all three of 
them to be suffering from 
minor ailments,” said 
David Graveney, the chair- 
man of selectors. “There 
has been no talk about put- 
ting another batsman on 
stand-by.” 


‘People’s game’ the aim as 
Bacher admits board failings 


■SffceSefvey 


A T the end of November, 
when West Indies play 


their first Test match in Sooth 
Africa, no one will be watching 
the reaction erf the black sec- 
tion of the crowd at the Wan- 
derers mare keenly than Dr 
All Bacber, the chief executive 
of the Republic’s United 
Cricket Board (UCBSA). It 
will, he says, be an acid rather 
than a Tebbit Test will the 
black Africans support South 
Africa or West Indies? 

Bacher believes that while 
surveys indicate black support 
for Hansie Cronje and his team 
is forge and Inrraactng signifi- 
cantly, fee garrw has not done 
pnnng h to embrace all ethnic 
groups, a situation that has to 
be rectified if cricket is to be 
played and supported by all 
South Africans. The process of 
rhang p is beginning, however, 
with the proposed election, in 
two weeks’ time, of three black. 
Africans to the executive of the 
UCBSA with file same voting 
rights as the other 12 mem- 
bers, together, in the wake of 
the Truth and Conciliation 
Committee Investigations, 
with a series erf “transforma- 


tion visionary seminars”. 


“We want to present cricket 
as a model far the future erf 
South Africa,” said Bacher In 
London yesterday. "Ulti- 
mately. the final destination 
of the game In South Africa 
has to be driven by the people 
rather than the Board.” 

Bacher has attended three of 
the seminars and confesses 
that there has been much soul- 
searching, beginning with the 
realisation that the constitu- 
tion of the UCBSA Is funda- 
mentally flawed. "They are 
genuinely moving experi- 
ences, ” he admits. "AH the in- 
justices, the hurts and wrongs 
of the past come out I have 
seen people of all levels and 
races in tears. For the first 
time we have absolute honesty 
between black and white. 

“Progress will involve the 
fast-tracking of black players 
and teams with promise and 
potential, the provision of 
more opportunities for black 
cricketers, and the promise 
that coaches and selectors 
must do their jobs with their 
hearts as well as their heads. 
From that we hope to be able 
to go forward to a truly united 
South African cricket scene 
with a genuinely mixed race 
International side, chosen on 
merit, In the next decade." 


Hopps on cricket. 
Every Wednesday 
on the Internet 

www.cricket98.co.uk 
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France 


Scots show 
heart but 

life may 
beshort 


Martin Thorpe finds a lack of basic quality 
matched by a shortage of real ambition 


S COTLAND'S World 
Cap experiences 
down the years have 
been more about 
brave face than Braveheart 
and yesterday the Tartan 
Army faced up stoically to the 
loss of another opportunity to 
improve their relationship 
with this tournament. 

Although victory against 
Norway would almost cer- 
tainly have left them still 
needing to beat Morocco In 
the final Group A match next 
Tuesday, three points yester- 
day would have helped muffle 
the jangling of nerves as they 
try to become the first team 
from north of the border to 


1 Match stats 

n 

Possession 

Sco 

52% 

Nor 

48% 

Attempts on target 

5 

2 

Attempts off target 

8 

4 

Comers 

6 

3 

Fouls 

9 

20 

Offsides 

4 

2 

Bookings 

2 

2 


shake off the reputation of a 
glass-jawed boxer and go be- 
yond round one in seven 
attempts. 

Bat an early sitter was 
missed, a penalty appeal not 
long afterwards was denied 
and. despite the domination 
of large parts of the game, 
Craig Brown was left to voice 
the familiar Scottish lament 
of being "desperately disap- 
pointed" they had not won. 

Scotland are to the World 
Cup what Norway are to the 
Eurovision Song Contest en- 
thusiastic triers but contin- 
ually haunted by the threat of 
"Nut points”. It is a crying 
shame. If only the team could 
make the same impression as 
their fans, a kilted militia 
who, in peaceful contrast to 
their southern British neigh- 
bours, r emain perfect ambas- 
sadors abroad and meet any 
macho nonsense Grom oppos- 
ing supporters with nothing 
more offensive than a cheeky 
impersonation of Marilyn 
Monroe's air-vent revelation 
In The Seven-Year Itch. 

Unfortunately the bottom 
has too often also fallen out of 
their World Cup aspirations. 
The problem is simple, a lack 
of quality. Producing top- 


class players in a country of 
only five million people is 
proving increasingly difficult 
The introduction of a Premier 
League next season, plus dir- 
ectives aimed at improving 
youth coac hing , win, it is 
hoped, raise the standard of 
the game domestically. 

But that will take time to 
Olter through and the best 
players remain those with ex- 
perience gained beyond Scot- 
land’s shores. It is a recipe 
which has also improved Nor- 
way's players as they further 
their education overseas, 
most notably in England. 
There are ll Premiership 
players in the Norwegian 
squad — even Scotland have 
only eight — and the fact that 
five began yesterday's game 
made it even more puzzling as 
to why the coach Egil Olsen 
insisted on a formation which 
would not find houseroom in 
the English Premier League. 

A lone striker, a swamped 
midfield: it was desperate 
stuff. As Norway's final gamp 
is against Brazil, one would 
have thought they would 
have tried harder for an out- 
right win a gains t Scotland, 
but with such a pessimistic 
hand on the tiller as Olsen's 
the team will always be bat- 
tling against the tide. 

Colin Hendry easily won 
the battle of the blonds, pos- 
sessing too much bottle for 
Tore Andre Flo, and apart 
from their goal Norway strug- 
gled to pose any threat to the 
39-year-old Jim Leighton’s 
blood pressure. 

Yesterday's negative ap- 
proach did Norway little 
credit and was reminiscent of 
USA 94, when the team strug- 
gled in the "Group of 
Dearth", which produced 
only eight goals in six games. 
When thinking of Norway, 
raw fish springs to mind 
rather than raw passion, yet 
yesterday's wearers of plastic 
Viking horns at least contrib- 
uted handsomely to the noise 
level, even singing "One-nfi, 
one-nil" at one point. 

Defeat for Scotland would 
have guaranteed another 
early exit but Craig Burley's 
goal proved timely. However, 
it may have only delayed the 
traditional veil of disappoint- 
ment descending on the faces 
of their fans, like a hand-me- 
down from their forefathers. 



Ben ding over sideways . . . Scotland's striker Gordon Durie outmanoeuvres Henning Berg in mid-air combat but had to settle for a non-vintage header in Bordeaux cht*s bacon 


Proud Brown laments missed opportunity 


Patrick Glenn finds Scotland’s manager in the throes of despair 


I T WAS confession time 
at the Stade Lescure as 
Craig Brown admitted to 
despair and Egil Olsen 
owned up to being lucky in 
the wake of Scotland’s 
spirited draw with Norway. 

Brown, the Scotland man- 
ager, went through his 
period of despondency after 
Havard Flo had given, the 
Norwegians a 46th-minute 
lead, and Olsen, the Nor- . 
way coach, said his side 
were fortunate not to lose 


after Craig Barley's equal- 
iser midway through the 
second half. 

"I was actually beginning 
to think we were going out 
of the cup,” said Brown, 
not normally given to a 
sudden loss of faith. "But to 
do that was to reckon with- 
out the spirit of our 
players. 

“The thing is, X fait we 
were the better team and 
that Norway only bothered 
us for a short spell at the 


start of the second half. We 
were desperately disap- 
pointed and unlucky not to 
win. 

“To have had so much of 
the play in our first two 
matches, against Brazil last 
week and Norway today, 
and have only one point is 
not a good feeling. But 
hopefully we shall win the 
third match and give our- 
selves a chance of remain- 
ing in the competition-’' 

Olsen was clearly un- 


happy with his team, in 
whose ability to reach the 
second round he had had 
unshakeable confidence 
prior to the start of the 
tournament. 

‘Tm very disappointed. 
We started badly and were 
poor for the first 20 min- 
utes. After that and at the 
start of the second half we 
were better. But after Scot- 
land’s equaliser we lost our 
organisation and we were 
lucky not to lose the match. 

"We had problems in 
organisation between the 
midfield and the back four. 


Too often we played with 
more of a back five. 

“We wanted to defend 
further upfield. as we had 
in the first half. We were 
better then and I thought 
we should win after going 
1-0 ahead.” 

Burley, the scorer of a 
precious equaliser, his 
second goal for Scotland, 
had an admission of his 
own- “I thought my shot 
was going over the bar,” 
the Celtic midfielder said. 

"It was a great through- 
ball from David Weir and I 
felt the defenders were go- 


ing to miw it. I saw the 
keeper come off his line 
and decided to chip him. 
Just for a moment I 
thought it was too high. ■ 

"Of course I was de- 
lighted to score as I've al- 
ways thought [ could if I 
played in midfield. 

"I don’t know what /tt 1 is 
about playing wing-back. 
It just feels unnatural to 
be out there. But I’ve 
never complained about 
playing that role. I'll take 
what's going but everybody 
knows I prefer to come 
inside.” 


Group B: Italy v Cameroon 


Chile v Austria 


The dream team: Maldini 
keeps a nation guessing 


Paddy Agnew 

says Italy’s coach 
may have two much 
of a good thing 




B AGGIO or Del Piero, 
that is the question all 
Italy is asking. The 
actress Claudia Car din ale, 
prime minister Romano 
Prodi, French striker Just 
Fontaine, Brazilian legend 
Pele and just about everyone 
else have aH put the case for 
playing the two greatest 
contemporary Italians side by 
side in this evening’s 
match with Cameroon in 
Montpellier. ■ 

They can put the case but 
will the coach C-esare Maldini 
listen? Probably not Before 
Italy’s 2-2 draw with Chile it 
was thought that Roberto 
Baggio’s fine form might 
eventually prove an embar- 
rassment of riches for Mal- 
dini when Alessandro Del 
Piero recovered from Injury. 
And indeed Baggio saved the 
game with a 85th- minute pen- 
alty and established his claim 
to a permanent place. 

So what does Maldini do 
now? Has he considered play- 
ing the two together and, if so, 
how? ‘Tve been asking my- 
self that question for two 
months, but as for how exact- 
ly I can get them to play 
together, what other mea- . 
sures we need to take, who 
else will play, wen, that is my . 
business," he said at the Ital- 
ian camp in Senlis, north of 
Paris. 

Not surprisingly. Maldini 
has not relished the unasked- 
for advice. When told of the 
prime minister's opinion be 
promptly suggested that the 
bead of government should 
stick to his preferred sport, 
cycling. When told that an 
Italy was clamouring for the 
two to play together in the 
national side for the first time 
he said that he had to choose 
“what is-best for the team and 
not what suits popular 
sentiment”. 
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ace aims to 
send Austria 
into orbit 
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Michael Walker in St Etienne runs the 
rule over Chile’s elusive and deadly striker 


W ITH a national 
anthem that begins, 
"Chile, your sky is a 
pure blue, pure breezes blow 
across you, and your field em- 
broidered with flowers is a 
happy copy of Eden", perhaps 
the world should nave been 
forewarned of the blossoming 
nature of Chilean football 
However, even after their 
memorable display at Wem- 
bley In February, it was still a 
wanning surprise to watch 
Chile's response to falling be- 
hind early to Italy in Bor- 
deaux last Thursday. 

In a beguiling opening 
week, Chile's discipline, skill 
and enthusiasm for the posi- 
tive still stood out It should 
make Austria, their oppo- 
nents here this afternoon r at 
the Stade Geafifroy-Goichard. 
tread carefully. However, 
Austria’s midfielder Heimo 
Pfeifenberger says his side 
have no option but to "stick 
our necks out if we want to 
stand any chance”. 

If Austria, who scraped a 
point against Cameroon 
thanks to Toni Bolster's last- 
minute equaliser, do attack 
freely, all the ingredients wifi 
be in place for a high-scoring 
game; and there is little doubt 
who would stand to benefit 
most from that: Marcelo 
Salas. 

Of all the One Individual 
performances of the past 
seven days few would dis- 
agree that Salas’s against 
Italy was the most rounded. 
Even had he not pounced that 
split-second before everyone , 
else to stab In the equaliser in 
first-half Injury-time and then • 
produced a pristine header to ! 
put Chile in front just after , 
the interval, his contribution 


Baggio . . . penalty saviour Del Piero ... fit again 


Maldini r s reluctance to pair 
Baggio and Del Piero is 
understandable. On the only 
previous occasion he aban- 
doned his 5-3-2 formation to 
play a three-man attack of , 
Christian Vieri, Gianfranco 
Zola and Filippo Inzaghl the 
experiment backfired in that 
0-0 qualifying draw with Eng- 
land last October. 

The indications are that ! 
Baggio will again start along- 


Not surprisingly 
Maldini has not 
relished the 
unasked-for advice 


side Vieri, leaving Del Piero 
to come on In the second half. 
Maldini can always claim 
that Del Piero is not quite 
ready for 90 minutes after in- 
juring his thigh for Juventus 
against Real Madrid in the 
Champions Cup final. 

This is not to say that the 
Italy coach denies his side are 
short on invention. To 
remedy that he may call In 
the Internazionale winger 
Francesco Moriero in place of 
Angelo Di Livio. And Moriero 
in turn could be the player to 
go off when Del Piero comes 

on. 

Baggio said of Del Piero: . 
“We get on well and respect 
each other. We’re just two | 


players in a group that hopes 
to do welL” Some two players. 

Curiously the mood in the 
camp is positive, with no one 
seemingly upset by the 2-2 
draw with Chile. That mood 
may be helped by the fact the 
Ital ian press has decided on a 
stay of execution for Maldini. 

The coach has only one 
other worry: the sweeper Ales- 
sandro Costacurta Is still 
recovering Grom a knock sus- 
tained against Chile. Giuseppe 
Bergomi is on standby to win 
his 79th cap. Significantly, he 
would provide a link between 
this team and the - one that 
drew 1-1 with Cameroon in the 
first round in 1982. 

The 34-year-old Bergomi 
recalls that on that occasion, 
when he was. on the bench, 
Italian heads were down in 
the dressing-room afterwards 
while next door the Camer- 
oon players were celebrating 
as if they had won. 

Tonight, Cameroon expec- 
tations are likely to be higher 
partly because they too drew 
their opening game, l-i with 
Austria, but also because 
times have changed, African 
football has progressed and 
the current team are a great 
deal more organised. 

That, at least, is the opinion 
or Cameroon's experienced 
Sampdoria striker Francois 
Omam-Biyik. Capped 78 
times, the 33-year-old Biylk 
credits the team's recently ap- 
pointed coach Claude Le Roy 
with having imposed order 

and professionalism. I 


would still have had everyone 
in the red half of Manchester 
nodding in acknowledgement 
that Alex Ferguson had at 
least been chasing the right 
player even if he failed to cap- 
ture him. 

Whether receiving the ball 
to feet, thigh or chest and in- 
evitably with an opponent 
harassing him from behind, 
Salas's control was immacu- 



Za-Sa galore . . . the celebrations begin for the prolific -"gab™ qnri Zamorano 


THOMAS KB-CLE 


saying at the time only that 
Tm very proud that a club 


in Argentina — and. as could 
be seen against Italy, quite a 




the nicest team in France" be 
said, beaming — 1 mainly .be- 


value keeping possession, 
must have been highly Im- 
pressed. It is their good for- 


interested in me". 

Thankfully he was rather 


he lacks inches. 

“It’s not so much a question 


tune that they will be seeing being a striker. *T think that 


• — OV uiuui a UUCMlUll 

more revealing on the art of of height, more a matter of 


Salas next season in Lazio's 
light blue rather than Man- 
chester United’s red. 

There has been no official 


one of my virtues is my con- 
ception of space; you need 
that in the penalty area. I 
have an intuition for where 


placement," Salas has said. 
“You have to take up good po- 
sitions, time your run and 


minor groin injury and will 
definitely start today.' '. . 

That means the “Za-Sa-" 
partnership of Ivan Zamor- 
ano and Salas win test Aus- 
tria. Ominously for- Herbert 


explanation from Old Traf- the ball fa go^to ta WdSi SSASSSSSS £ 

ford as to why that is the case, speed to get there before the was likened toGary Lineker ™ 

but It seems unlikely that Un- defender. This ability has in the “TjSSr 


tune the exact moment or Prohaska's imm. Raias Raid: 
your Jump." One comparison “My combination with Za- 

insr nlAuanH i . . ' 


but It seems unlikely that Un- defender. This ability has 
ited's pic board were willing helped me score many goals." 


to match the £3 million tax- He fa not wrong the're.’Salas pl'ete att^ke^ SSTm am 
free sigmng-on fee Lazio are has hit more than iso in the in the air and finished 
said to have paid Salas. past three seasons — all with both feet'’ weu 

Salas, who fa reluctant to championship-winning ones, Yesterday evening Chifa'c 
talk to the media, offered no first with Universidad de manager 
insight into what occurred, Chile and then for River Plate similarly pteS ^w e l?e 


intbe area. “Lineker was an 
extraordinary player, a.com- 


have not played regularity 
enough together. -We will get 


t ^?3 lcer .. w i? 0 . , ! as Breat stronger and stronger , after 
311,1 Sashed well each match." 


with both feet” 

Yesterday evening Chile’s 


Polster needs strike partner to cap it all 


I F AUSTRIA are to have tria’s coach, has said: “I 
any chance of upsetting will have to take some risks 

the form hrmlr oersatnst Chib aminet Chtla " If ha Hani^aa 


the form book against Chile against Chile.” If he decides 
in St Etienne this afternoon to strengthen his attack it is 


COa £. h L.£ aS Seals, would love to no- 


then Toni Polster' s request likely Ivica Vastic will join 
for a striking partner will. Polster up front. 


need to be met. 


Today’s game represents 


The Cologne forward has a milestone for Polster, 
complained frequently who will equal the Austria 


head of Ivan Zamorano and 
Marcelo Salas. 

* who played in 

8 win against 
Chile in 198 2 when the 


British bookmakers appear 
to share that analysis. Before 
Chile came to Wembley a nd 
Salas accounted for England 
with a brilliant opening- goal 
and a penalty which he Miff 
seif had won, he was lQO-l to 
be the World Cup’s top scorer, 
before Chile played Italy be 
was down to 50-k this morn- 
ing you wifi find him at 7-1 
with William Hill alongside 
Alan Shearer. 

Tomorrow morning he 
could be even shorter odds. If 
so, it. would mean that Chile 


about the lack of support he appearance record set by plemSafta^hoos^frS" 
receives in the lone role he the late Gerhard Hanappi, The midfielder hSImwS' 
performed against Camer- who won 93 caps In the fenberger defends wSf 
oon in the opening game, Fifties. ean „ |jr*. . naer Wolf- 

whenhis late goal saved For that reason Polster, reserve and 

Austria from defeat. who also holds his conn- Knaller WolfgaiI § 

Herbert Prohaska, Aus- try’s scoring record with 40 from i* covered 


i. . uic ov t iL. wuuiu mean, uuiv vuuc 

**** met in a World had won their first match in 
cup finals, has a full com- the finals since .1962 when 


-r . — aeuno nei- 

fenberger, defender Wolf- 
Bang Feiersinger and 


they were the hosts. Judging 
by the title of the booklet 
banded out by the - Chilean 
Football Federation ;y ester-: 


ugti anu ruuwau ceuerauw 

ifnaiT* Hf eper Wolfgang day, they want it. badly: .Us 
“Jjaiier have recovered title is Un grito de corazon, “a 


scream from the heart": - 
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France 98 


Group A: Brazil 3 Morocco 0 


Brazil in carnival mood 


wt rimm ■•-■ • Group B winnora Group C mrsiefs Group Damrais — 

Gnxp B rur*iere-up Group A runners-up Group O runneis-up Group C runnere-up 


Group Ewfrvwrs. GroupFwfnnera — 

Group Fiumera-up GronrErumets-up. 


Gnxp O winners 

Group H runners-up. 


Group H winners 

Group Q runners-up 


QUARTER 


FINALS 


Gam&t winners. 
Game 4 wtareo . 


Game Zwtnwrs. 
Game* winners. 


Gams 5 winners. 
Game.S winners. 


Game 6 winners. 
Game 7 wfrwMis. 


FINALS 


Gama at 


Game B winners. 
Game D winners. 
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3RD/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 


Losers of &st semratti^ 
Losers o# second sami-finaJ 


Winner of ffrst semi-final . 

Winner of second semi-final 
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David Lac«y hi Nwitss 
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RAZIL entered the 
knockout stage erf the 
World Cup here last 
night with a victory 
over Morocco which added 
style to substance the longer 
the 'game progressed. An 
early goal from Ronaldo was 
followed by two more from 
Rivaldo and Bebeto as the 
favourites began to revel in 
their effortless superiority, 
delighting the crowd with 
their siring and depressing 
the opposition. 

The world champions knew 
that victory would guarantee 
their entry to the second 
phase as group winners. They 
also knew Morocco had suffi- 
cient ability to punish any 
careless lapses. 

The Moroccan coach, Henri 
Michel, returning to the city 
where he played in the 
French League, had left unal- 
tered the side that had per- 
formed so well in holding 
Norway 2-2. Mario Za gsrin 
made one change, Leonardo 
staying in for Giovanni whom 
he had replaced for the 
second half against Scotland. 

After failing be hind at the 
start the Scots had managed 
to disrupt some of Brasil's 
rhythms by putting pressure 
on their two holding players 
in midfield, Dunga Cesar 
Sampaio. Morocco relied 
more on patient possessive 
football in the hope that op- 
portunities would be found to 
send Salaheddine Bassir or 
Abdeljilil Hadda past Aldair 
or Junior Baiano. 

Anyway, there was no 
harm in trying From the out- 
set, however, Brazil were 
catching their opponents 
square and flat at the back 
and mly an offside flag de- 
nied Leonardo a goal in the 
thir d min ute. 

Five min utes later a combi- 
nation of Rivaldo’s quick lob 
forward and Ronaldo’s accel- 
eration saw Brazil take the 
lead. Surging through the Mo- 
roccan defence Ronaldo 
allowed the ball to bounce be- 
fore driving it Into the left- 
hand corner of the net 
Said Chiba appeared to de- 
cide that removing Ronaldo 
from the scene would give 
Morocco a better chance of 
saving the game. After IB 

minutes the Moroccan mid- Finals first . . . Ronaldo is swamped by team-mates after opening his World Cup account ag ains t Morocco 
Beider caught him high up on 

the left thigh with a full set of achieved a rare breach in Moroccan goalkeeper getting 
studs. Surprisingly the Rus- Brazil's cover, but as Chippo his hands to ft. 
sian referee, Nikolai Levni- ran on to the ball he was Now Brazil began to enjoy 
kov, did not caution Chiba, thrown off bala n ce by Cesar themselves. Four minutes 
More importantly Ronaldo Saxnpaio’s nudge and an air into the second half the mere 
was ahle to continue. shot was followed by a Brazil- presence erf Ronaldo so dis- 

Brazfl's football was always lan booking and an unproduc- tract ed AbdelRah Saber on 
likely to produce little nug- tive free kick. the Moroccan right that he 

gets of individuality, such as Whatever was left in the trod an the balL 
the moment when Cafh beat game as a contest disappeared A bad move: Ronaldo 



ran on to the hall he was Now Brazil began to enjoy 
thrown off balance by Cesar themselves. Four minutes 
Sampaio’s nudge and an air into the second half the mere 
shot was followed by a Brazil- presence erf Ronaldo so dis- 
lan booking and an unproduc- tract ed AbdelRah Saber on 
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tive free kick. the Moroccan right that he 

Whatever was left in the trod on the bafl. 
game as a contest disappeared A bad move: Ronaldo 

with the last sig nifi cant kick gained possession, sped past 
of the half. First Bebeto ex- the unprotected flank and laid 
changed passes with Leo- the ball in low for Bebeto to 


AbdeDoim El Hadrioui on the with the last significant kick 
right with the flick of an in- of the half First Bebeto ex- 


step and a nod of the head. 
Then he was crudely body- 
checked by Youssef Chippo, 
another foul which escaped a 
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nardo as the Moroccan de- score from two yards. All that 
fence massed around its was left for Morocco was dam- 




penalty arc, then he laid the 


booking although Hadda' s rel- ball out to find Cafu free on 
atively mild grab at Cafu’s the right. CafU's low cross 


age limitation. 

SUBSTTTimOKS Bmffa Oorlva to r 


midriff brought him a yellow 
card. 

Towards half-time Bass It’s 
well-delivered through pass 


th*> right. CafU'S low cross c«sar sampaio, 68imn: Edmuodo lor 
k.. Beta*). 72; DenOaon lor Rivaldo M. 


evaded two defenders, by 
which time Rivaldo had ar- 
rived to clip the ball past 
Drlss Benzekri despite the 


■ nw i t i tna Abram! lor Saber. 76; Amzbw 
for Chiba, 7b; B Khatmfai tor Hadda. 80. 
BOOKED Bradi Cesar Sempato. Btento. 

M oro cc o! Hadda. Chiba. 

WMU N Levrritov (Russia). 
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Early Hassler exit Blatter confronts referees 
proves premature over lack of toughness 


ad, ru i 


F EARS that Thomas 
H&SSler, the influential 
Germany midfielder, 
would miss the rest erf the 
World Cup were dispelled yes- 
terday when the initial diag- 
nosis of tom ankle ligaments 

was reduced to a sprain. 

Hassler sustained a serious 
foot injury at the end of 1996 
and Germany’s manager 
Berti Vogts was. concerned 
that ligaments been dam- 
aged in the same left ankle 
during the 2-0 win over the 
United States. 

But after returning to their 
Nice training base from Paris 
in the early hours Hassler 
was given the all-clear and 
there was no need far him to 
undergo an X-ray as origi- 
nally planned. 

Hassler, Jens Jeremies (an- . 
kle) and JQrgen Kohler 
(bruised calf) were absent 
from yesterday’s light train- 
ing session but should all be 
fit to face Yugoslavia in Lens 
on Sunday. 

A few miles along the C6te 
d'Azur, Holland’s Arsenal 
gfrilrpr T V»rm jg Hhr gfcam p sac- 
rifleed a morning oft spending 
ft hard at work as he strove for 
Gtaess for the Group E match 
against Sooth Korea in Mar- 
seille od Saturday. 

While his Dutch team- 
mates took to the golf course 
or tennis court, or browsed 
the boutiques erf Monte Carlo, 
Bergkamp was sweating it 
out. “I need ft,” he said. “But 
I feel good. It’s going well.” 
Having lost Patrick Klui- 
vert for two matches after his 
red card against Belgium, 
Holland need Bergkamp back 
fully fit after six weeks out 
with a hamstring injury. 

Whereas Bergkamp looks 
certain to play some part this 
weekend, Paul Evans, the for- 
mer Leeds United goalkeeper 
called up by South Africa, has 
h a d his World Cup ambitions 


dashed after damaging knee 
ligaments in training. 

Evans, who has Welsh 
parents, joined Bafana Bafana 
only last week as the third 
choice when Fulham’s Andre 
Arendse suffered cartilage 
damage. Bloemfontein’s 
Simon Gopane now takes Ev- 
ans’s place. 

South Africa’s captain Phil 
Maslnga, once of Leeds, now 
with Bari, is struggling with a 
badly bruised ankle and is un- 
like to be fit to face Denmark 
in tomorrow’s Group C game 
in Toulouse. However, Ajax's 
Bennl McCarthy, rated doubt- 
ful after injuring his ankle 
against France on Friday, has ; 
been declared fit. 

Australia will bid to host 
the 2006 World Cup finals if 
England’s are under- 

mined by hooliganism. The 
Soccer Australia commis- 
sioner George Negus said a 
bid for tii«» 2010 finals had 
been planned hut bringing the 
campaign forward would now 
be considered. 

“If England has no chance 
we could bump up our bid by 
four years,” add Negus. “If 
Fife-said it bad opened the 
door for 2006 , why should we 
not put our hand up? We have 
nothing to lose.” 


Keith Anderson on a further spin to the 
ball of confusion over tackles from behind 

S PAKE a thought for be sanctioned as serious 
the men in the middle, foul play.” 

Before the World Cup Fifa’s referees committee, 
kicked off last Wednesday headed by the world body’s 
it had been expected refer- vice-president David Will, 


three players have been dis- 
missed: Bulgaria’s Anatoli 
Nankov was the first, 
against Paraguay, followed 
by Ha Seok-Ju of South 
Korea against Mexico and 
Holland’s Patrick Kluivert 
against Belgium. 

Blatter is also unhappy 


ees would paint the town instructed officials on how 
red; instead they have 


vice-president David Will, about time-wasting by goal- 
instructed officials on how keepers, who are supposed 


The men in black 


shown restraint and the 
games have flowed. But 
they have erred. 

Sepp Blatter, newly-ap- imt*. m vmm 

pointed president of Fife, Is olrt t,ri 

unhappy they are not en- A Rahman ai zm is Arab) i s 

forcing the tougi stance 1 ! 

they have been told to take s saiqoia (Mar) o s 

on tackles from behind. . LBoujuiaMu (Nm) o s 

Officials have been or- d 2 

dered to send off a player if a-y um ksb ctwng (Mro o 4 

he endangers the safety of 2 2 

an opponent With such a U Rezsnda da FraiB (Br) D 4 

foul but Blatter said y ester- l y. a g Mr . tH y n v a P } ._ , " i 

day: “Whey are not apply- a 3 

ing the ban on tackles from m van emo inboi) o a 

behind. If s not up to them o i 

to de ci d e how fools should pimarumfntBn d i 

be interpreted. There have 
been tackles from behind 

that deserved red cards.” to apply the rule before the 

His sentiments were tournament began. They 
echoed by iwnhpi Platini, were warned that all tack- 


to clear the ball within six 
seconds of gaining posses- 
sion. “The goalkeepers are 
keeping the ball longer 
■Mm m vaBore than allowed and 1 have not 

•ren* seen one referee penalise 

a Rahman ai zma is Arab) i 5 them,” he said. 

pcaafi^(« un 1 2 yesterday defended 

s b« u; oia (Mo r) o s the referee of England's 

l Bouctiardaau (Nig) o s match against Tunisia after 

jcEmSwtSi) 151 o 2 claims that he compro- 

a-y Um Kee Chong (Mri) o 4 min ed hims elf by dining 

o 4 with a Football Association 

m RaranoeoaFnrtias (Brj d 4 official on Sunday night, 

u Vagner (Hungaiy) a 4 Lancaster Gate’s refer- 

m 1 9) o a ees’ assessor Ken Ridden 

m van net EMe (Noth) o 3 spent the evening in the 

ISK’&STfK’ ? I cmipan y rt ^ J apanese 

r uneann (Thai) d i official Masayoshi Okada 

in a Marseille hoteL But 
” Fife’s comm iml cations di- 

to apply the rule before the rector Keith Cooper denied 


E Gonzalez Chavez (Par) 
A Tejada Noriega (Peru) 

P UtvPraseri (Thai) 


His sentiments were tournament began. They impropriety, explaining 
echoed by Michel Platini, were warned that all tack- that Ridden is also art offi- 
the French organising com- les from behind were not clal of the world body. “He 
mittee president, who said automatic sending-off was doing bis job as a Fife 
a solution would be to rely offences. official, not as an FA offi- 

on professionals. “1 believe After 18 matches .only dal,” he said. 



Bergkamp - - .sacrifice 


on professionals. “I believe 
in professional referees and 
1 believe in former players 
becoming professional ref- 
erees,” the former interna- 
tional said. 

Blatter intends to make a 
direct approach though he 
is likely to run into opposi- 
tion from the referees, who 
have been told by the 
game’s rule-makers, the In- 
ternational Board, that a 
perfectly-executed tackle 
from behind remains legal. 

Under the new rule the IB 
states: “A tackle from be- 
hind which endangers the 
safety of an opponent must 


“THE LADS ARE 
GETTING IN TOUCH 
i WITH THEIR 
k ETERNAL 
ESSENCE” 
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The acceptable face of Scotland . . . Craig Burley 
celebrates after scoring the equaliser against Norway 
with a delicate lob, right, alter naming on to David Weir’s 
through-ball photographs mark Thompson ■ndoouepBosiNOSt 


Tense 1 -1 draw 
with Norway 
means Scots 


hopes rest on 
final victory 



Burley keeps Scots alive 


Patrick Glenn in Bordeaux on an astute 
switch that saved the day for Craig Brown 


S COTLAND kept at 
least one foot in the 
World Cup on an 
afternoon when 
Norway threatened 
for some time to eject them 
bodily. 

Craig Burley was the Young 
LochJnvar of the piece, charg- 
ing to the rescue only three 
minutes after the tactical 
switch by Craig Brown which 
allowed the Celtic midfielder 
to leave the wing-back posi- 
tion be hates and move at last 
into his favourite role. 

At the time, a Norwegian 
side packed with human lev- 
iathans seemed likely to pro- 
tect tbe lead they had 
snatched in the opening min- 
ute of the second half through 
Havard Flo, the Werder Bre- 
men midfielder. 

But Burley’s intervention, 
lobbing the goalkeeper Frode 
Grodas from IS yards in the 
68th minute after running 
powerfully to meet a long ball 
from the 60th-minute substi- , 
trite, Hearts' David Weir, not 
only restored a balance the 
Scots thoroughly deserved but 
encouraged them into an ag- 
gressive finish which might , 


have produced a winner. 

The introduction of Weir for 
Colin Calderwood and Jackie 
McNamara's dislodging of 
Darren Jackson when the 
Scots had lost impetus proved 
astute. The Hearts player does 
more with the ball and McNa- 
mara made some damaging 
runs down the right 

But Brown's side were 
sorely in need of an equaliser 
at that precise moment as 
they had been on top of the 
Norwegians for lengthy peri- 
ods without showing a profit 
and there were dear signs of 
discouragement in the ranks. 

Scotland, during those 
spell s of neat passing and con- 
fident surging demonstrated 
that possession may be nine 
parts of tbe law but that the 
final tenth was all the Norwe- 
gians required to establish an 
advantage that would have 
pUminatpfl Brown’s team even 
before the final group match. 

The manager's oft- voiced 
hope that his team would 
score at least once when they 
had the ascendancy might 
have been fulfilled as early as 
the 17tb minute had the Hun- 
garian referee a g reed with the 


I view of many that the Scots 
I should have had a penalty. 

Gordon Durie took posses- 
sion on the right edge of tbe 
area and appeared to move 
just inside the border as he 
teased Stig Bjomebye into tbe 
iarklp. 

That the Liverpool defender 
took the striker illegally was 
not an issue, but Mr Wagner 
awarded a free-kick just out- 
side the box. 

A goal at that point was tbe 
least Scotland merited, as they 
had demonstrated a coherence 
in midfield and quickness in 


attack that had bothered the 
tall, sometimes lumbering 
Norwegians. 

The Scots' most formidable 
weapon was always likely to 
be raw ambition to reach the 
second round for the first time 
but it was underpinned by a 
quality of passing and extraor- 
dinary composure during the 
first 25 minutes which dearly 
shocked the opposition. 

Egil Olsen, the Norwegian 
coach, is alleged to have called 
Brown's side "tbe weakest in 
the group" but his own team 
during the first half looked pe- 
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'Norway 


destrian and unimaginative. 

They have become notori- 
ous Tor relying on their advan- 
tage in height and bulk and 
they have secured some ex- 
traordinary results in recent 
years. But their style for much | 
of this game fitted Johnny Gi- 
les's description of it as "cave- ! 
man football". 

Long before the Durie “pen- , 
alty” incident — indeed, after 
only four minutes — Chris- i 
tian Dailly should have put i 
the ball behind Grodas when 
he came In from the left to 
meet a precise centre from 
John Collins on the right. The 
Derby defender, reprising his 
role at left wing-back after an 
uncomfortable night against 
Brazil last week, had a clear 
header which he sent xiar- 
rawly wide of tbe far post. , 

Durie himself looped a 
header from Gallacher's high ! 
cross from the left close to | 
Grodas's right-hand post but 
with those threats falling to 1 
inflict any damage, the Scots' | 
superiority tailed off, 
markedly. 

Norway did not suddenly 
become exhilarating but there 
seemed to be more naked men- 
ace whenever they moved 
forward. 

Scotland regained their 
composure in the few minutes 
before half-time, however, and 


could not have been expected 
to fall behind within 30 
seconds of the restart 

That loss of concentration 
which had caused some alarm 
earlier made a reappearance 
but this time it cost them dear. 

Vidar Riseth gathered the 
ball on tbe left and lured Cal- 
derwood to him before skip- 
ping away into dear space. 
From there he delivered the 
perfect cross and Flo, who had 
not been picked up by Daflly. 
had the simplest of headers 
from six yards. 

Now Morocco have to be 
beaten In St Etienne next 
Tuesday night if Scotland are 
to have a hope of remaining in 
the tournament. They will be 
without Jackson, whose 
second-half caution was his 
second of the competition. 

The Scots will confront the 
Moroccans with their usual 
self-assurance and, with this 
first point on the board, there 
is sound reason to be optimis- 
tic. It is their misfortune, how- 
ever. that the result of the 
Brazil v Norway showdown, 
to be played simultaneously, 
could sabotage their ambition. 

SUBSTITUTIONS Seellondi Weir lor 
Caldoraood. aomln. MOianuire lor Jock- 
son. 6?. 

Har- a p i Jakotacn lor H Flo, Gtmln: CVU- 
ansLW lor Hisaih. Hallo fur Borg. W 
BOOKED Scotland, Dude. Jackson. 
Womif . Retrial. Barg 
WWB L Vagner 'Hungary). 


£ 1 99 A MONTH NOW GOES EVEN FURTHER. 




1 ,20 Latter saying “Thanks for 
the pudding" (5.3, 6) 

S Dish out Latin spiel (6) 

9 Ashamed to have given King 
Edward the bird? (9) 

11 Sometimes gas about poetry 
standards (5) 

1 2 Rogue desired to foOow 
about old lag ... thought 
better of it (12) 

15 Bugs overran the Italian 
church (4) 

16 Swearing to ruin a Job reunion 
( 10 ) 

18 Compensate noble queen, 
do! (10) 

19 The monster's so overcome (4) 

21 Flashy or simple, organised 

tours taken here In France 
( 12 ) 

24 Mr. Nesbitt returned thanks 
for capital (5) 

25 Toff entertains one before 
others, ail privates (9) 

26 Not keen on a piece of 
poetry? (6} 

27 Little Miss Nightingale, free to 
fly shortly with embroidery (B) 

Down 


3 Stops working the Spanish oil 

( 6 ) 

4 Bring no turn of cast after the 
23’s in play (3,3.7) 

6 Layabout rotter, last scion of 
countryfolk® 

7 The two Henrys, chunks, got 
one the same (5,5) 

8 No blame’s attached to 
resemblances with side in 

posh places? (W) 
lO Abnormal lady’s failure to 
embrace the party (13) 

13 Dark 23, the captive deliverer 

(5,5) 

14 Possible to have quad (brace) 
cooked? (10) 

17 Representations to keep bar 
laws (8) 

20 Seel across 
22 The lad’s away but Laurie's 
home (4) , 

23,1 down The president's wife 
spatted grub (8) 
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1 See 23 

2 Urges drugs taking? Horse, 
they say (4) 
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Solution tomorrow 


BQaDQD QDQEIHIO 
□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□am 

B □ □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 
□ □ □ □ □ □ 

!□□□□□□□□ EmHEHa 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 
Banna n 
□□□□□□an □□□□□□ 
□ □ □ n □ □ □ 
□□□□□□nanmoaHam 
a 0 0 0 □ q q 

EKDDOtin □□□□□□ 


‘ST Stuck? Then cal our solutions fine 
on 0891 338 238. Cafe cost 50p per 
minute at all times. Service suppfed by 
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VOLVO 


VOLVO ADVANTAGE ON TEE tOAD PUCE S17JUM 

S 40 l-8i (K 5 BHP) SE CASH DEPOSIT S6.W0JI0 


APB 

8.7% 


BALANCE S1L8MJ9 

M MONTHLS FAXKENTS OP- 1198.40 

OPTIONAL FINAL PURCHASE 
PAMENTWHEV** 18,730.17 

CHARGE F01 CREDIT 1SJ28.11 

TOTAL AMOUNT TAXABLE 119,871.11 


»AnwattedBtelwrfgHftert»»a«fcK| I M -IfaCFa.atf WMI f Oil lPo W MI Ka — 
e««K la to OUT [tlmmliil HW" WhaJ. m PUfl—l RpM, IQ toBto WML 


The Volvo 540 l£i (1 25 bhp) SE 
It uses up to 1 5% less petrol than 
other comparable engines! 
And at £199 per month you'll be 
using cash sparingly too. 
The Volvo S40 m (1 25 bhp) SE 
from £17305 on the road. 
Call 0800 11 40 40 for further details. 
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«XJ Mart p. ™«. E . nWLS * PC "*«« R* AUL COSTOMCR. f*tK» 
MILWCE « SHOWN ON t*E40MP“?* 

INFORMATION WRITE TO FREEPOST TOUtO 0H 
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